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In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 
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“ SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carrics the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 
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THE RIGHT HON, JOHN MORLEY, 


“ Literature and politics ought to go together. The author has dutics outside his study. Tle is a citizen, he is @ 
man, as well as an author.” 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT A GENERAL ELECTION. 


THE MAKING OF « 


BY ALFRE 


OTHING stirs the nation like a 
general election. At the first 
note of dissolution it springs 

alert to its feet. Every elector, every son 
of an elector at the years of disc ernment, 
every election agent, every ‘Three Hundred, 
every village Hampden is absorbed by it. 
All other interests, local or national 

imperial, are put aside. Every public 
man, every Crown official, every states 
man, from the first minister of State 
down to the small boy on the tall stool 
addressing circulars calling a_ party 
meeting, is moved into action by it. Not 
a civilised community but is interested. 
An English general election is an event 
in the life of the world ; from the Hima- 
layas to the western slopes of the Pacific, 
from due north to due south, from the 


area of the Pole Star to the zone of 
the Southern Cross, from the land of 


the Golden Fleece to the waters of the 
Midnight Sun, it will touch some chord 
of curiosity or concern. 

Parliament is dissolved by proclamation 
under the Great Seal, after having been 
prorogued to a given day, or in the interval 
of prorogation. ‘lhe election warrant is 
issued by the King with the advice of the 
Privy Council, and in the following form 
as nearly always as may be : — 


Edward by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King 
Defender of the Faith to the ——oftheC ounty 
(or Borough) of —— Greeting. Whereas 
by the advice of Our Council We have 
ordered a Parliament to be holden at West- 
minster on the —— We command you that 
Notice of the time and place of Election 
being first duly given you do cause Election 
to be made according to Law of —— mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament for the said 
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NEW PARLIAMENT. 


KINNEAR. 


and that you do cause the name of such 
members (or member) when so elected 
whether they (or he) be present or absent 
to be certified to Us in our Chancery without 
delay. 

‘Witness Ourself at Westminster the-— 

in the —— year of our reign and in the 
-year of our Lord 190-. 





The King’s proclamation dissolving Par- 
liament makes aclean sweep of the existence 
of both Houses. The Privy Council 
and the Lord Chancellor alone retain an 
effective executive power. The Govern 
ment, narrowed into the Cabinet, continue 
provisionally to exercise administrative 
control. ‘The Clerk of the Crown now be- 
comes the master of the ceremonies. ‘The 
Clerk of the Crown it is who picks up the 
threads of dissolution and works them into 
the leading-strings of election procedure, 
The staff of the Clerk of the Crown is 
instantaneously prepared for a general 
election, throbbing with clerical energy, 
quietly conscious of adequate preparation 
for the conflict. ‘The Clerk of the Crown 
is practically the chief engineer of the 
general election. When the dissolution 
is signalled, it ishe who sets the machinery 
of election in motion. 

The Clerk of the Crown to-day is Sir 
Kenneth Muir-Mackenzie. He is known 
officially as the Clerk to the Crown in 
Chancery. He is an officer of the Crown 
in attendance upon the Lord Chancellor 
in Parliament. He makes out and issues 
all writs and summonses to peers, writs for 
the attendance of judges, commissions to 
summon and prorogue Parliament and 
to pass bills. He makes and _ issues 
all writs-in-ordinary for the election of 
the members of the House of Commons 
in England and Scotland, receives and 
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has the custody of all returns to Parliament 
for the United Kingdom, and has the 
custody of all poll-books taken at elections. 
He also makes out all warrants, commi: 
sions, appointments, or other instrument; 
that pass the Great Seal. 

The office of the Clerk of the Crown is 
within the walls of the hereditary chatiuber, 
I might call it the Chancellery of Parlia 
ment. Peace, perfect peace, dwelleth 
here. <As the visitor, escorted by a police 
attendant, proceeds along the _ stately 
corridor, appointed to the Chancellery, 
glass doors meet him at intervals and give 
silent to his respectful footfall. 
Other gravely at the visitor 
from the right and left, snug, deep baize 
doors with crystal lintels that are inscribed 
with the names of great personages. A 


passage 
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receives the writ, with an interval of not 
loss than three clear days between the 
cay on which he gives the notice and 
the day of election ; and in a_ borough, 
not later than the fourth day after the 
day on which he receives the writ, with an 
interval of not less than two clear days 
between the notice and the clection. In 
counties or district boroughs the poll is to 
be taken not less than two nor more than 
six clear days after the nomination; and 
in boroughs, not more than three clear 
days after the nomination. In reckoning 
time for all election proceedings, Sunday, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and public 
fast and thanksgiving days are to be ex- 
cluded. 

The Septennial 
the duration of 


Act, which extended 
Parliament from three to 
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survivors of the 


Facsimiles of two returns, sole 


permission of the authorities at H.M. Record Office, 


dutiful calm befits the carpeted floors, and 
mutely emphasises the gentle appeal for 
silence which the low voices of the police 
wardens significantly suggest. 

We now come to the second stage in 
the making of a new Parliament. 

By the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Election Act, 1872, the public nomination 
of candidates was discontinued and the 
votes of electors are taken by ballot. In 
the case of a county the returning 
officer, who is the sheriff, is to give notice 
of the day of election within two days 
after he receives the writ; and in a 
borough, on the day in which he receives 
the writ or the following day. In the 
case of a county or district borough 
election, the day of election is to be fixed 
by the returning officer not later than 
the ninth day after the day on which he 
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are enshrined. 
seven years, was passed in 1716, and was 
the initiative of the House of Lords 
instead of the House of Commons, which 
it more nearly concerned. But possibly 
hon. members were too modest then to 
undertake their own emancipation. ‘The 
preamble of the Bill gave as reasons 
against the Triennial Act that it had been 
found ‘‘very grievous and burdensome, 
by occasioning much greater and more 
violent and lasting heats and animosities 
among the subjects of this realm than 
were ever known before.” By a tragic 
coincidence Lord Somers, who declared, 
“T think it will be the greatest support 
possible to the liberty of the country,” 
died on the day the Bill was passed. 

The writs are signed and issued by the 
Clerk of the Crown, whose signature is 
accepted in Great Britain, and run: 
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We command you that notice of the time 
and place of election being first duly made 
known you do cause election to be made 
according to law, etc. 


to the sheriff, who makes all the arrange- 
ments for renewing the representation. 
In that of municipal boroughs it goes to 


—- 


£ 
£ 
































A room is set apart under the House of Lords where all voting papers and poll-books are kept ir 
election petition. They are retained for a year and a day after the election. Those of by-elections 
now to be seen. 


There are the usual decorative details the mayor, and in that of parliamentary 
as to the constituency, date of election, boroughs to the returning officers. 
etc. In the case of counties the writ goes It may seem that the dissolution im- 
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poses a heavy weight of responsibility 
upon the officials to the Clerk of the Crown, 
and in a sense that is the case. But it 
will perhaps surprise my readers to learn 
that the writs themselves are practically 
ready for the post office before the King’s 
proclamation is quite dry from the 
printing-office. It is said that even as 
the curtain rises upon the production of 
one pantomime, artists are at work upon 
its successor a year hence. So with the 
writs for a general election. No sooner 
has the last return of a new election 
been received than the clerical 
the Great Seal, in the office of the Clerk 
of the Crown, proceed to prepare the 
writs for its successor. Naturally it seems 
a gigantic undertaking; yet, as Mr. Liddell, 
the Chief Clerk, remarked, “ But then, 
you see, we have six years to do it in.” 
Thus, as a matter of fact, the Clerk of 
the Crown had made his preparations for 
the general election of 1906 before its 
predecessor of 1900 had quite settled to 
the fulfilment of its destinies. ‘The result 
is that the Clerk of the Crown has been 
ready and awaiting another general 
election for more than five years. 

Writs, it may be said at this point, 
have passed through some vicissitudes. 
One was issued for Norwich as the old 
and new sheriffs were in the transition 
stage. ‘The latter claimed the right to 
execute it, and was challenged by his 
predecessor, who maintained that he was 
in office on the day the writ was issued. 
There were no railways in those days, 
and stage-coaches travelled not rapidly. 
So a dead-lock ensued, but the Crown 
authorities decided in favour of the new 
sheriff. Another sheriff, also of Norwich, 
for delaying the writ, was mobbed by the 
populace at the sheriff hall, dragging the 
frightened man forth with cries of ‘ Kill 
him! head him!” But one John Damme 
—a name suitable to the occasion— 
rescued the trembling wight, “or else he 
had been slain.” 

‘The writs issued to summon a Parlia- 
ment in 1553 were accompanied by a 
letter in the name of King Edward VI. to 
each sheriff, which concluded as follows : 


Our pleasure is that where our Privy 
Council or any of them shall recommend 
men of learning and wisdom in such case 
their directions be regarded and followed 
to have this assembly to be of the most 
chiefest men in our realm for advice and 
good counsel, 
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In all probability the King knew nought 
of this adroit device for securing pre- 
sumably the chosen of the Court, which 
assuredly would be neither ‘men of 
learning” nor “of wisdom,” nor the 
“most chiefest men in our realm.” In 
the days of Pitt the Great Seal was 
carried off maliciously, so that the writs 
could not be issued until, in the emergency, 
a new Great Seal was “ forged.” ‘The 
writs for England, Wales, and Scotland 
number 542 which accounts, of course, 
for double constituencies embraced in 


one warrant. ‘The writs for Ireland, 
which number ror, are kept distinct, 
are issued in Ireland itself under the 


authority of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Privy Council of that country, and are dealt 
with independently of the Chancellery 
at Westminster, 

All are printed on parchment and in 
the form of the writ which is here repro- 
duced. ‘This was issued under the warrant 
of the new Speaker, Mr. J. W. Lowther, 
last session, for the election of a successor 
to his immediate predecessor in the Chair, 
Mr. William Court Gully, now Viscount 
Selby, and then M.P. for Carlisle. It 
is interesting to relate that to issue his 
warrant for such election was Mr. Lowther’s 
first duty of the kind on assuming the 
Speakership, and it constituted the last 
writ of the session of 1905. 

While the English, Scotch, and Welsh 
writs are sealed with a simple wafer, those 
for Ireland are treated more generously, 
as they are sealed in pendant green india- 
rubber discs in which the effigy of the 
King appears, wearing his crown and 
robes and insignia of state. Apparently 
they order some things better in the sister 
island, or for it. 

As soon as the writs are ready, which 
is within a few hours of the announcement 
of the decision to Parliament, 
they are respectively addressed in strong 
envelopes and directed to the proper offi 
cial—sheriff, mayor, or returning officer. 
The whole are then despatched to the 
General Post Office by one of the clerks 
to the Clerk of the Crown. He has been 
specially appointed for this occasion with 
the title of Messenger to the Great Seal. 
At the Post Office the messenger receives 
a receipt for his cherished charge, and 
thus his delicate mission is satisfactorily 
closed as far as he is concerned. At the 
election of 1900 this duty was discharged 
by Mr. J. W. Lisle, of the office of the 


dissolve 
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Clerk of the Crown. The writs for various returning officers send back the 
London are delivered by hand, addressed writs, which are duly assorted, those for 
to the returning officer for the City and Great Britain and those for Ireland being 
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A page from an old return-book, photographed for this article by permission of the Clerk of the Crown, 
Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie, K.C.B. 


of the respective Metropolitan divisions, kept distinct in their united stronghold 
Thus has the general election been duly of the Chancellery, They are then 
put in motion. detained in the custody of the Clerk of 

As soon as the elections are over, the the Crown, with others as by-elections 
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Fulco Peyferer and Henricus De Apeld 
were returned to the King’s bidding and 
lawful to His Majesty’s writ. Then 
another blank occurs, Of the election of 
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1283 there is only one surviving writ or 
return, which is that for Gloucester. 

It is curious into what little bulk 
the writs for a general election in the 
United Kingdom are packed. They are 
placed in a small iron safe, which in 
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its simple design and in its modest 
proportions might have been the first 
experiment in this kind of security. The 
potential parcel scarcely exceeds the 


VU} 


1900 general election may be seen compactly placed, with the Irish 


iron safe in the Crown Office. The writs of the 


portion to the left and the writs for the subsequent by-elections at the top. 


Old and battered 


dimensions of a quartern loaf of bread. 
But looking elsewhere at the mountain of 
canvas bags containing the polling books 
and ballot papers, one is reminded of 
Prince Hal's plaint upon this “ intolerable 
deal of sack.” The collection and storage 











of these returns with the general corre- 
sponding documentary machinery of th 
elections is a great and remarkable as 
well as interesting operation. ‘The popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom numbers 
2,789,562. These yield, according to 
the registration in-put of 1904, a total 


Cc 
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of 7,066,702 voters. Deducting the re- 
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Each is docketed with the name of the 
constituency, some of the bags being 
models of neatress, others models of 
disorder. ‘The whole weigh from twenty- 
three to twenty-five tons; and they are 
detained for a year and a day in the 
cellars beneath the rooms of the Clerk 
of the Crown, when they are finally 
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with.” 

Sir Wm. 
Ilarcourt 
estimated 
the cost of 
a general 
election to 
the candi 
dates 
at overt 
£ 1,000,000, 
The elce- 
tion of 
1874 cost 
the can- 
didates 
£1,041,436; 
but the Wil 
berforce 
Vitzwilliam 

seckett 
election 
alone = ab- 
sorbed 
£500,000. 

tT h © 
basement 
chambers 
of both 
Houses of 
Parliament 
are like Mr. 
Weller’s 
knowledge 
of London, 
extensive 
and pecu- 








Sir Kenneth Muir-Mackenzie, K.C 8B, the Clerk to the Crown. 


Taken specially for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


latively small proportion of non-voters, it 
should not be difficult to realise the 
enormous mass of paper into which the 
mandate of the nation 1s concentrated. 
‘The bags roll in for weeks. There is a 
Caily procession of electoral sacks to 
Old Palace Yard, where they are received 
from all kinds of private and_ railway 
waggons, and shot into the receiving 
chambers of the Clerk of the Crown. 





liar. The 
chambers 
beneath 
the Chancellery insensibly recall the 
potentialities of Guy Fawkes, and cer- 
tainly justify the immemorial custom of 
the officers and gallant beefeaters on 
the opening day of the Parliament. 
Sufficient, however, to say the rooms 
or dungeons are vaguely lit with grated 
windows, and are approached subter- 
raneally through catacombs of passages 
opening from the base of a corkscrew 
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staircase. Here for precautionary reasons 
the voting papers and_ poll-books, 
detained, so as to be handy in the 
event of an election petition or question 
arising concerning one or other of the 
constituencies. 

Since the dissolution of March 28th, 
1681, by Charles II., the sovereign had 
not dissolved Parliament in person until 
June roth, 1818. It was then dissolved 
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tion.” And Parliament was dissolved 
by proclamation on the following day. 
Queen Victoria in 1847 prorogued Parlia- 
ment one day and dissolved it a day 
later. 

Of course, the House of Peers has its 
part to play, but this falls short of an 
appeal to the constituencies. Peers hold 
their seats by titles of honour, and as 
hereditary counsellors of the Crown in- 





Another room beneath the Crown Office used for the storage of election documents of various kinds. 


by the Prince Regent in person. But 
somewhat similar operations have since 
been witnessed. On April 22nd, 1831, 
in the storm and stress of the Reform 
agitation, King William IV. appeared on 
the throne in the House of Lords, and 
pithily announced the cause of his pre- 
sence thus: “I have come to meet you 
for the purpose of proroguing Parliament 
with a view to its immediate dissolu- 


dividually, but go through the ordeal of 
being resworn to be of good loyalty and 
conduct upon the election of a new 
Parliament. As some return for this 
privilege their lordships are prohibited 
from taking part in contested elections 
in which the other House is concerned, 
a prohibition which, however, the late 
member for Thanet (Mr. James Lowther) 
annually insisted is falling into desuetude. 








LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 


The following pages under this head are devoted to two of the new Ministers 
whose names are distinguished both tn literature and politics, and tn them are 


included a fine series of photographs. 


THE RIGHT HON. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., 
MINISTER FOR EDUCATION. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Peace be with the soul of that charitable and courteous author who, for the common benefit of 


his fellow-authors, introduced the ingenious way of miscellaneous writing. 


DEAR MR. VIVIAN,— 

One must be frank with a frank man, 
I have no kind of objection to being made 
the subject of an article by your vivacious 
pen, and even though you felt it your duty 
or your pleasure to stick pins in my hide, I 
still should have no objection. I know I am 
very vulnerable. But I have a positive /oath- 
ing of the format of an /nterview. ‘There is 
something about it, even if you do it, which 
makes me sguirm. I daresay it is association, 
but the phrases, the evfourage, the personal 
descriptions, make my gorge rise. Truth 
does not ever /uv# in an Interview. It is 
always overdone. If you curse a man in 
an Interview for his insignificance, it is over- 
done; still more if you praise him is it 
overdone. Then there is the crowning 
vulgarity of the smug Photograph or 
“ Photo.” God preserve me from such things ! 
Caricature is always agreeable, an oil by 
Sargent must excite hatred, but a “ Photo” ! 

Yours isa skilful hand. But the zzferview 
is too much for you. It drags you down. 
It blunts your wit. It robs your praise of 
distinction and your criticism of force. 

To the /vz/erview I must ever object ; not 
to analysis (if thought worth while), however 
poor the result, not to cr7ticésm of manner, 
style, and books, but to the Jvlerview. 
Never / 

Yours very truly, 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Such was Mr. Birrell’s emphatic and 
characteristic reply to my proposal that 
he should be included in this series. But 
when I had pointed out that my Studies 
in Personality were no more akin to an 
Interview than Devolution is to Home 
Rule, and that the value of photographs 
depended upon the sitters, he relented. 

A few days later, I made my way to his 
chambers at Lincoln’s Inn—airy, cheerful 
chambers, where many law books caught 
the eye. He was seated at a big writing- 
table near the window, his face buried in 
his hands. When I came in he gave me 
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a very droll look, and said, “Ha! So 
here is this terrible man.” This was an 
allusion to the fact that I had proposed 
a resolution criticising the Liberal officials 
at the annual meeting of the Liberal 
lederation, over which he presided at 
Crewe. It was there that I had seen him 
for the first time, and I had been vastly 
impressed by the perfectly solemn face 
and almost melancholy voice with which 
he had accompanied the wittiest and 
most comical phrases imaginable. We 
now sank into vast armchairs on either 
side of a roaring fire. He folded his 
hands, cocked an eye, and announced 
that he intended to interview me. This 
he did with great gentleness and_for- 
bearance, smoothing away difficulties, 
redressing grievances, administering sub- 
conscious flattery. In five minutes I felt 
that I had known him all my life. 

I should sum him up as the extreme 
antithesis to the fawx bonhomme. We all 
know the noisy, frank, hearty, garrulous, 
slap - you- on -the-back individual, who 
squeezes your hand into a jelly, oozes 
and perspires with needless benevolence ; 
then goes away to traduce or else remains 
to cozen, That is the faux bonhomme. 
Mr. Birrell, like Mr. Labouchere, is rather 
the counterfeit misanthrope. ‘To all out- 
ward appearances he is a sad, sombre, 
pensive, almost dismal personage, with 
thin lugubrious lips and a_ melancholy 
mouth. There are Rembrandt effects 
about his physiognomy. But all these 
outward and visible signs deceive nobody, 
for his inward and spiritual graces are so 
transparent. See him at a meeting, see 
him bowing his head in his chambers, see 
him in a court of law, plodding through 
Cimmerian cases: he is always the counter- 
feit misanthrope—so transparently counter- 
feit that the man in the crowd may see 
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stolidity, to address an assemblage, there 
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derive convulsion from some genial sneer. 
No one is taken in for a moment by 
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is instantly a movement, and all are agog 
to welcome some stupendous witticism or 


the forlorn face, which never contrives to 


mask a hilarious benevolence. 
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But I am growing personal, the which 
is not necessary even when studying 
personality. I can prove my case no less 
easily from his books. <A friend as well 
as an enemy may give himself away by 
writing a book. And Mr. Birrell stands 
revealed as a counterfeit misanthrope by 
his Oditer Dicta as by his more direct 
dicta or his diction or his genial eyes. 
Read him without understanding, and 
you may set him down as cross-grained, 
pessimistic, sometimes almost malevolent. 
He has his prejudices, of course, strong 
likes and dislikes indeed, but his efforts 
to be vindictive are always painful failures, 
perhaps the only failures in his  distin- 
guished career. ‘Thus he scems to be 
very severe upon Dean Swift : ** No fouler 
pen than Swift’s has soiled our literature. 
His language is horrible from first to last. 
He is full of odious images, of base and 
abominable allusions. It would be a 
labour of Hercules to cleanse his pages. 
His love-letters are defaced by his in 
curable coarseness. ‘This habit of his is so 
inveterate that it seems a miracle he kept 
his sermons free from his blackguard 
phrases. It is a question not of morality, 
but of decency, whether it is becoming to 
sit in the same room with 
this divine. How the good Sir Walter 
ever managed to see him through the 
press is amazing.” But even after this 
outburst Mr. Birrell is driven to relent 
and exclaim, “ What an odd revenge we 
have taken! His gospel of hatred, his 
testament of woe—his Gwdiver, upon 
which he expended the treasures of his 
wit, and into which he instilled the con- 
centrated essence of his rage—has become 
a child’s book, and has been read with 
wonder and 
innocents. After all, it is a kindly place, 
this planet ; and the best use we have for 
our cynics is to let them amuse the junior 
portion of our population.” ‘A _kindly 
place, this planet,”—there you have the 
quintessence of Birrellism : a word, by the 
way, which has almost forced the portals 
of our dictionaries. 

He dismisses Bolingbroke as a “ politi- 
cal rascal” and a ‘consummate scoundrel.” 
He tells us that Sterne “is our best 
example of the plagiarist whom none dare 
make ashamed.” 
Georgian writers. But he is very quick 
to relent. “It is a poor business,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘bludgeoning men who bore 
the brunt of life a long century ago, and 
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whose sole concern now with the world 
is to delight it. Laurence Sterne is not 
standing for Parliament.” Methinks the 
length and breadth of Birrellish benevo- 
lence are accentuated, emblazoned by the 
contrast of their setting of frank intoler 
ance. He is always ready to avow his 
sturdy disapprovals, which are often as 
emphatic as Dr. Johnson’s, for whom, of 
course, he cherishes profound admita- 


tion. I say “of course” because I never 
knew a wrong one who admired Dr. 
Johnson. Mr. Birrell possesses both 


the rapier and the bludgeon of Dr. 
Jchnson ; he can crush with Johnsonian 
denunciation and wound with Johnsonian 
wit; but he is even readier than Dr. 
Johnson to salve the wound he has in- 
tlicted. 

Apparently his prime antipathy is 
directed against actors and other embodi 
ments of conceit. In the first series of 
Obiter Dicta, to which he owed his first 
taste of celebrity, he quotes with gusto 
the evergreen story of Johnson behind 
the scenes at Drury Lane, when an actor 
“made his appearance on his way to the 
stage in all the majesty and millinery 
of his part. ‘ Well, ‘Tom,’ said the great 
man (and this is the whole story), ‘ well, 
‘Yom, and what art thou to night ??” Mr. 
Birrell’s comment is that “ it will be found 
difficult to find an answer to the question 
consistent with any true view of human 
dignity.” ‘This he proceeds to rub in: 
‘**Deliberately to set yourself as the 
occupation of your life to amuse the 
adult and to astonish, or even to terrify, 
the infant population of your native land, 
is to degrade yourself.” He alludes also 
to “the notorious bad taste of actors ” 
and the ‘serious objection to an actor’s 
calling that from its nature it admits of 
no other test of failure or success than 
the contemporary opinion of the town. 
This in itself must go far to rob life of 
dignity.” But what he could not stomach 
was their omnivorous vanity. Yet see 
how delicatcly he probes it, how gingerly 
he raises the corner of the curtain. 


‘There are pages of obiter dicta about 
the actor’s loss of dignity, but only 


this one lunge at his vanity: ‘What is 
it to great actor? I say a great 
actor, because (I am sure) no amateur 
ever fancied himself a small one.” For 
the same reascn he bears his brand 
against Parliamentary candidates, not 
against all Parliamentary candidates, for 
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here his irrepressible good nature comes 
in, even though he is himself a Parli- 
mentary candidate and not a man _ to 
shirk self-criticism. Perhaps this is one 
of the best examples of his benevolent 
cynicism, of his amiable misanthropy. 
They are best to be studied, says he, at 
a by-election when a dissolution is at 
no great distance. ‘‘ They hurry to the 
contest from afar. With what readiness 
do they proffer their services! Like sea- 
birds, they come screaming and flapping 
their wings, and settle down at the same 
hotel, which for days resounds with their 
cheerful cries. In the smoking-room at 
night, after their oratorical labours are 
over, they are very great, very proud, 
very happy. Their talk is of their 
constituencies, as they are pleased to 
designate the districts which have chosen 
them. They retail the anecdotes with 
which they are wont to convulse their 
audiences, ‘The stories are familiar, but 
not as they tell them. Confidence 
is the badge of the tribe of candidates. 
How it is born, where it is bred, on 
what it feeds save vanity, we cannot 
tell. Figures cannot shake it. It is 
too majestical to be affected by ridicule. 
From scorn and brutal jest it turns 
contemptuously away... . The candidate 
floats about, cheered wherever he goes. 
It is an intoxicating life. Candidates 
have a habit of glaring around them, 
which is distinctly unpleasant ; whilst 
some Members sniff the air, as if that 
were a recognised method of indicating 
the presence of candidates. ... ‘The 
leaders of parties will do well if they 
keep members and candidates apa:t. ‘The 
latter should always herd together.” 

Mr. Birrell is the exception that proves 
the rule. When I questioned him upon 
his experiences as a candidate, he bowed 
his chin upon his chest and gazed sadly 
upon the fire. 

Vivian. “How do you contrive to 
nurse a remote constituency when your 
occupations must tie you so closely to 
London ?” 

BiRRELL (sadly). “I leave London by 
a train in the'afternoon. I dine in the 
train. I speak at a public meeting. I 
come away next morning by an early 
train.” 

Vivian. ‘ But when do you do your 
canvassing ?” 

BirRELL, “I never canvassed a man 
in my life. Stay, I did do so on one 


occasion. It was during an election, 
and my committee persuaded me, much 
against my will, to call upon a doubtful 
voter. I went to the house and knocked 
at the door, It was opened by a very 
big, strong woman, who exclaimed, ‘ The 
murderer of Gordon!’ and immediately 
slapped me across the face. As I retired, 
she shouted after me, ‘ Death, deficit and 
disaster!’ I don’t know where she had 
found the phrase. But the slap was very 
effective.” 

Vivian. ‘ Did it hurt?” 

BirRELL (chuckling ruefully). “ Yes, 
it did. (After a gloomy pause) Since then 
I have always set my face against the 
pernicious habit of canvassing. I find 
my face much safer so.” 

Vivian. “ But how do you come into 
contact with your constituents ?” 

BrrrReELL. “I did in that case, you 
see. (More seriously) I daresay in 
some places they expect canvassing, and 
it may have to be done. 

** But I object to the whole system, and 
to the present tendency of miscellaneous 
pledges. I would not give a pledge, even 
on a matter about which I was perfectly 
clear. All sorts of things may happen to 
alter the situation, and what would be a 
very reasonable pledge to-day might turn 
out to be a very unreasonable one six 
years hence. But you would be bound 
by it all the same, and, if you could not 
carry it out, you would be expected to 
resign your seat. 

*T will not be a delegate. The House 
of Commons would lose a great deal of 
its character and its influence if it were 
composed merely of delegates. All that 
a constituency has the right to expect 
is that a member shall be in general 
accord with the views of the party which 
supported him, 

“You must remember that the policy 
of a party is determined by the views of 
its leaders, tempered by public opinion, 
Suppose I have pledged myself to sup- 
port some fad, and my party is against it, 
I am placed in the dilemma of being 
either untrue to my party or false to my 
pledges.” 

Vivian. “Then you defend the party 
machine? Is it not destructive of indi- 
viduality ? Somebody was telling me the 
other day that Winston Churchill would 
not retain his post for a week.” 

BiRRELL, ‘‘ Well, he hasn’t had any 
experience of office. ‘There have been 
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plenty of instances of men with a strong 
individuality, who have been merciless 
critics below the gangway and yet have 
shown admirable discipline directly they 
came into office. 

“Tt is not that a man abandons his 
principles or his theories, or even his 
individuality. He merely becomes so 
much interested in the work of his de- 
partment that he is content to dismiss 
other considerations of policy from his 
mind. ‘The man who is always threaten- 
ing to resign is no good in modern politics. 
As for Winston Churchill, I shall never 
forget the first time that I met him. It is 
now a good many years ago. He took up 
a volume of Matthew Arnold’s poems, 
and said to me, ‘I daresay you have 
heard of this writer?’ I confessed that I 
had. ‘I suppose that you have read his 
works and know all about him?’ Well, 
yes, I had heard something about him. 
Then he clenched his fist and exclaimed 
in a loud voice: ‘Curse these public 
schools! Curse these public schools ! 
What a terrible handicap they are in the 
way of education!’ I scarcely knew what 
to say to him, but I was profoundly im- 
pressed by his manner and earnestness.” 

Vivian. “I should not think you often 
found yourself at a loss for an answer.” 

BiRRELL (smiling). “ ‘That reminds me 
of a certain poet, who came to me once 
upon a time and complained that his 
works were neglected. He said there 
was a conspiracy of silence against him. 
Of course I felt very sorry for him, but 
I was really puzzled what to say. I 
mentioned this to a well-known wit, who 


exclaimed quite angrily, ‘You did not 
know what to say! Do you really mean 
to tell me that you did not know what to 
say?’ ‘No, upon my word I did not.’ 
‘Of course you should have said, ‘* A 
conspiracy of silence! My dear fellow, 
join it at once.”’” 

I mentioned the tendency of’a certain 
section of the Liberal party to revere 
Oliver Cromwell. 

BirRELL, “ Mr. Gladstone, at any rate, 
was very far from admiring him. I 
remember travelling with him once, when 
we were shown the Protector’s christening 
robes. ‘There, Mr. Gladstone,’ I said: 
‘you see that Oliver Cromwell was a 
Christian” ‘I hear you say so,’ he 
replied, with a growl.” 


Reflecting over his enthusiasm for 
Hazlitt, I began to perceive a similarity, 
perhaps almost an affinity, between 
Hazlitt and his biographer. It is not 
merely that both have shone as essayists. 
‘Their temperaments are alike, their points 
of view, their vigour, their richness of 
language. Moreover, there is a great 
deal in the less attractive side of Hazlitt 
which Mr. Birre!l tries to exhibit in 
himself. The difference is that Hazlitt 
was embittered by the buffets of life, 
whereas Mr. Birrell, as we have seen, is 
only the counterfeit misanthrope. Yet has 
he a sufficiency of acid in his brain and 
tongue and pen to varnish his ingrained 
benevolence? Mr. Birrell will always re- 
main young. ‘The lapse of years may never 
dim the lustre of his brilliancy or extenuate 
the virility of his truly British character. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN MORLEY, O.M. 
THE NEW SECRETARY FOR INDIA. 


‘* Ziterature and politics ought to go together. 


The authcr has duties outside his 


study. Heisa citizen, he is a man, as well as an author. He ought not to shirk 
those duties. If he thinks he can help other people to be a little happier, or a little 
better, in his civic capacity, he ought to exercise his powers in that direction. That 
was the tradition of my period at Oxford, and George Meredith drove it home into my 
mind afterwards in long walks over the Surrey hills, * Study Nature—live in the 
open, that was the burden of his song. And John Stuart Mill's message to me was, 
‘Dow t dream —act your part. Carlyle was an influence, too, in his own queer fashion: 
‘Be Real, don’t be a Sham, and all that. Not so easy, not so easy,—for a politician!” 


THE above is a quotation from the 
character sketch of Mr. Morley which 
Mr. Harold Begbie contributed a short 
time ago to the PaLL MALL MAGAZINE. 
It is still fresh in the memories of our 
readers, and there is nothing to be added 
to it. Since its appearance, however, 
Mr. Morley has dealt at greater length 
with the fascinating theme of Literature 
and Politics, in a short address, made 
before the change of government and his 
accession to office. A few passages given 
here by his permission will therefore be 
read with peculiar interest, for he was 
dealing with some who had condoled with 
him upon forsaking literature for politics. 


“You cannot,” said Mr. Morley, ‘‘ sepa- 
rate a man into two portions. He has 
to go one way in his professional calling, 
whether it be letters or law or medicine, or 
whatever it may be, and another way if he 
takes an interest in politics. Of course, 
every man is bound to take an interest 
in politics. I, for my part, go further: I 
think every woman is bound to take an 
interest in politics, and I know many 
who do, and to good purpose. ‘This 
choosing one’s lot in life is a serious 
business, and I dare say some of you 
remember that splendid vision in a famous 
Greek author where he brings before his 
readers in some dim under-world men 
choosing their lot in life—some choosing 
good rather than evil, others choosing 
bad, not good, some choosing rough 
paths, others taking a road that advances 
along smooth and open paths—and Plato 
says: ‘Mournful and laughable and 
strange is this choosing of men’s lots.’ 

“So it is; but I, for my part, do not 
regret for one moment the sort of double 
lot that I have had the privilege of drawing 
in this choice. 1 think only for three and 
a half years or four years of the twenty- 


two years have I been able to perform 
any positive political work at all. But I 
declare to you in spite of that, I do not 
regret one hour I have given to political 
effort, whether in office or out of office. 
When my time comes to depart, I shall 
depart a satisfied guest from the banquet. 

‘**A Parliamentary life has, of course, its 
ups and downs. It is very often down ; 
it is sometimes rather squalid ; it is some- 
times bright with sunshine, and sometimes 
over-clouded. But nevertheless public life 
braces a man, it fortifies him, it tests him. 
Public life is a school. Depend upon it, 
the man who does not care for public 
affairs, for the constant changes of a policy 
in the affairs of his own country, who does 
not follow them, who does not try to take 
part in them, is a bad citizen... .. As 
to literature, a very good critic said what 
a pity it was—I do not agree with the 
critic, but he was a good critic—he said 
what a pity it was that Mr. Disraeli, that 
eminent man, forsook, or rather threw 
away, his glittering gifts in the nonsense 
of being a Prime Minister, instead of 
writing such flashing books as he had 
produced. I do not myself take that view 
at all. If anybody thinks that literature 
is mere trifling in a library, he is very 
much mistaken, Literature — seriously 
followed is no joke. 1 have tried 
both. 

“T can only say this :—that to have the 
administration of a difficult Department, 
to have the management of a bill, the 
grinding out of the clauses of a bill in 
Parliament, or the dealing with the amend- 
ments to such a bill moved by a patriotic 
Opposition,—the qualities that such a 
process requires—I mean courage, pre- 
cision, industry, nerve—are required in 
an equal degree for the composition 
and architectonics of certain kinds of 


books.” 
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“WITH ONE DISSENTIENT.” 


BY KEBLE HOWARD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


I. 


si MY dear boy,” said Dulcie, em- 
M ploying that tone of exquisite 
finality which every young 
woman with pretty hair and a good figure 
reserves for the stripling who is imagina- 
tive enough 
to fall in 
love with 
her, ‘‘you 
really must 
get out of 
the way of 
regarding 
women as 
rather use- 
ful, rather 
ornamental 
domestic 
animals,” 
‘"Tnat’s 
rubbish,” 
retorted 
Peter. 
‘im not 
exactly a 
fool, you 


know.” 
Miss 

Barrow, 

who was 


standing 
with her 
back to the 
billiard-room fire, looked down 
at him through the smoke of a 
cigarette. He was not exactly 
a handsome boy, but that didn’t 
matter: handsome boys were out 
of fashion. He was nice-looking, 
and, better still, he was clever- 
looking. For the rest, he was 
well-made, knew where to get clothes, 
had taken a decent degree at Oxford, 
and was expected to do very well at the 
Bar. On the whole, therefore, Dulcie 
felt that she had every reason to con- 
gratulate herself on the little diamond 
ring that, for the moment, decorated the 
third finger of her left hand. 
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**1 don't intend to waste an evening listening to a lot of 


stupid twaddle about Women’s Rights.’ 


At the same time, boys must be made 
to remember that they were boys. ‘There- 
fore she replied, in an aggravatingly cool 
voice: ‘Not exactly.” 

“What do you mean by that?” de- 
manded Peter, glaring up at her, An 
older man would have known better 
than to conduct a conversation of this 
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sort from the depths of a saddle-bag 
chair. 

“T mean, my dear boy, that a second 
in History is not in itself a guarantee of 
universal wisdom.” 

“T never said it was. Besides,” he 
added weakly, ‘Sit was a good second.” 

Dulcie laughed. ‘I’m sure it was a 
good second,” she admitted, “if you took 
it.” 

Peter lit his third cigarette since 
luncheon. ‘To his dismay, he realised that 
he was beginning to lose his temper. 
“Perhaps you don’t understand,” he 
explained, without looking at her, “ that a 
good second is almost the same as a first.” 

** Almost,” Dulcie agreed. 

And then Peter did lose his temper. 
“If you were so anxious to sneer and 
make yourself disagreeable,” he growled, 
“vou might have stayed in the drawing- 
room.” 

“With the cats and the other domestic 
animals, you mean ? ” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘¢ Not at all.” 

Miss Barrow hesitated. ‘The conversa- 
tion had taken a downward, vulgar 
direction. Peter was cross, and not 
wholly without reason. Would it be 
better to leave him to get over it, or coax 
him round? She decided, clumsily, on 
the latter course. “If I were as clever 
as Mrs. ‘Trunk * she began. 

But Peter, with a sound that might be 
described as a testy snort, interrupted 
her. “Mrs. Trunk! Mrs. Trunk!” he 
exclaimed. ‘For the last week we've 
heard of nothing but this wonderful Mrs. 
Trunk. Why doesn’t she stay at home 
and look after her husband, instead of 
running all over the country talking about 
‘Women’s Rights’? I’m sick of Mrs. 
Trunk.” 

“Her husband’s dead,” said Dulcie, 
soothingly. 

** Well, her children, then.” 

“She’s only got one daughter, and 
she’s married.” 

**’Pity her husband if the daughter’s 
anything like the mother.” 

‘But you haven’t seen the mother yet.” 

‘“T’ve seen her beastly portrait: that’s 
quite enough.” 

“Tt isn’t fair to judge from a portrait. 
She'll be here in the flesh in an hour’s 
time, and then, very likely, you’ll fall in 
love with her,” 
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“Td rather do that than hear her 
speak.” 

“What do you mean? Aren't you 
going to the meeting to-night ?” 

** No fear.” 

“ Won't that seem rather rude ?” 

“Why should it? She’s simply com.ng 
here in the ordinary course of her busi- 
ness.” 

“Yes, but she’s your mother’s guest, 
and your father’s taking the chair. Really, 
Peter, I think you ought to go.” 

“TI don’t intend to waste an evening 
listening to a lot of stupid twaddle about 
‘Women’s’ Rights.’ Rights, indeed ! 
They seem to forget that their chief 
function % 

‘*There’s no necessity to be coarse,” 
observed Dulcie, hastily. 

*“'That’s just it. Whenever a man talks 
to them plainly they call it being coarse. 
Silly rotters ! ” 

“Ts that meant to include me, may I 
ask ?” 

No answer. 

‘Kindly answer my question. Was 
that meant to include me?” 

Dulcie’s eye was flashing, and Dulcie’s 
muscles were very stiff. 

“Oh, I'll leave it to you!” said Peter, 
taking up a paper. 

‘You're a rude, horrid, ill-mannered 
boy !” 

She snatched the diamond ring from 
her finger and threw it down on the 
carpet. Then, feeling that it was all 
fearfully and delightfully tragic, she rushed 
from the room. 

An hour later, when Miss Dulcie came 
stealing back to the  billiardroom to 
luxuriate in a scene of reconciliation, she 
found that Peter had departed. And, 
to make matters worse, the little ring 
was still on the carpet. 


Il. 


“Don’t cry any more,” implored Ruth. 
* Youll make your eyes so dreadfully 
red, dear, and you know they say that 
Mrs. Trunk despises women who give 
way to tears.” 

Ruth Timberlake was Peter’s sister 
and Miss Barrow’s greatest chum. Ruth, 
moreover, was the only person to whom 
the young couple had confided the 
secret of their engagement. For the 
little ring, you see, was never worn when 
any of the elder folk were about. ‘There 
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was no particular reason, by the way, for 
all this mystery, except that Ruth and 
Dulcie liked the romance of secrecy, 
and Peter was quite willing, for the 
present, to escape the fuss of a formal 
engagement. 

“TI don’t care,” sobbed Dulcie, ‘I 
don’t suppose Mrs. ‘T-—trunk ever had 
a r—real trouble in her life. Besides, 
I can b—bathe them with 1—lavender 
water.” 

“You’ve only got twenty minutes to 
dress in,” said Ruth. 

“Good gracious!” Dulcie sat up 
promptly and dried her eyes. “You 
might have told me how late it was 
getting.” 

“J thought,” murmured Ruth apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ you were too miserable to 
care,” 

“So I am, only of course I don’t want 
to miss the meeting. Shall I wear my 
white or my pink ?” 

“Oh, your white, I should say, and then 
Peter will see what a beast he’s been.” 

“But wouldn’t my pink look more 
defiant, sort of ?” 

“Perhaps Mrs. ‘Trunk would think it 
too frivolous.” 

“T never thought of that. TIl wear 
the white, then.” 

And that was how she eventually came 
to decide upon the pink. 

The girls were a little late for dinner. 
They found Sir Charles and Mrs, ‘Trunk 
engaged in a vivid conversation about 
the price of beef. 

The lady-lecturer was a florid, buxom, 
alert, pleasant-featured woman of the 
world, whose present profession was 
rather the outcome of a fluent tongue 
than any very definite belief in the 
feminine faculty for politics. 

Peter sat through the meal in silence, 
despite all Mrs. ‘lrunk’s efforts to draw 
him out. ‘This was the more tantalising 
to the lecturer since experience told her 
that the young man was hostile. 

At last she observed, addressing Sir 
Charles: ‘“‘Do you think we are likely 
to have a discussion to-night ?” 

‘**Not unless you wish it,” replied the 
chairman, his head inclined deferentially 
to one side. 

“Oh, but I do wish it. I think 
meetings of this sort are so dull unless 
some one makes a discussion. Couldn't 
you arrange with somebody to speak 
after me ?” 


“Somebody favourable to ‘ Women’s 
Suffrage ’ or otherwise ?” 

**T don’t mind very much which, but 
I rather like to be opposed, you know. 
It gives me the opportunity of reply- 
ing.” 

“T see. Now, whom can I ask? 
Perhaps the Vicar will say a_ few 
words,” 

“T sincerely hope not,” said Lady 
‘Timberlake, hastily composing her features 
after a brief conversation with one of the 
maids. ‘It’s quite bad enough to be 
compelled to hear him once a week in 
church. Why don’t you speak, Peter? 
Your high, clear voice used to sound so 
well in the Union.” 

Mrs. ‘Trunk leant forward with the 
greatest eagerness. ‘Did your son really 
speak at the Union?” 

“‘Often,” said the proud mother. ‘“ He 
might have been President if there hadn’t 
been such a lot of favouritism. Mightn’t 
you, dear?” 

“Oh, I daresay I had a bit of a 
chance,’ murmured Peter. “ Pass the 
walnuts, Ruth, will you ?” 

‘How exceedingly interesting !” said 
Mrs. ‘Trunk. “Of course you must 
speak to-night, Mr. Timberlake. Do ask 
him, Sir Charles.” 

“What do you say, Peter? Have you 
any views on the subject ?” 

““Y’m afraid they wouldn’t be accept- 
able,” said Peter grimly. 

Mrs. ‘Trunk clapped her hands. “ An 
opponent!” she cried. ‘‘Capital! We 
shall have an excellent meeting.” 

“Vd much rather not speak,” the 
youth protested. 

“TI certainly think,” suggested Lady 
Timberlake, “it would be better for 
Peter not to say anything, unless he can 
support Mrs. Trunk.” 

“But why?” asked the _ lecturer, 
warming to the battle. ‘‘I don’t mind 
how severely he deals with me so long 
as we have a discussion. I love a fight. 
Do promise to speak, Mr. Peter. Will 
you ?” 

‘You're sure that I may treat you as 
I would a man ?” 

“Of course. I should simply loathe 
you if you fought in kid gloves. It’s 
agreed, then ?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

And Dulcie’s heart began to thump so 
violently that she spilt three drops of 
port on to the pink dress, 
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Ill The Timberlake brougham, a motherly 

The village schoolroom was not full, vehicle, brought Sir Charles and his wife, 
for the men, having talked the matter Mrs. Trunk, and the girls. Peter, who 
over at “The Hair of the Dog” and such- was cycling, stayed a little to finish his 





like places, had come to the conclusion 
that it would be scarcely dignified in them 
to listen to a woman on politics, “let 
alone” that she wanted to unsettle the 
minds of their wives, their daughters, and 
their sweethearts. 

The more defiant of the women were 
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“*Til wear the white, then.’ And that was how she eventually came to decide uyon the pink.” 


there, however; the peasantry giggling 
and jostling on the back benches, the 
shopkeepers staring, from the centre of 
the room, at the glass of water on the 
baize-covered table, and the party from 
the vicarage in the second row. ‘The 
front row was reserved for relatives and 
friends of the chairman. 


pipe. He had declined the honour of a 
seat on the platform. 

Mrs, ‘Trunk smiled ingratiatingly at the 
audience as she settled herself on the 
right of the chairman. She had no notes, 
for a little meeting of this sort meant 
no more to her than it means to an ex- 
perienced general practitioner to vaccinate 
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a baby. If the baby kicks a little, the 
general practitioner is only too grateful 
for the break in the monotony. 

Sir Charles’s opening speech was dis- 
tinctly happy. He said that the man 
who understood women had never been 
born, and that the man, therefore, who 
said that women did not understand 
politics was, if the meeting would pardon 
the expression, a fool. (Loud laughter, 
in which the chairman joined.) He 
would say no more (cries of ‘“‘Go on!”), 
but would merely introduce to them the 
celebrated lecturer on Women’s Rights, 
who had come down from London 
on purpose to speak to them that 
evening. 

Mrs. ‘Trunk rose amid a deathly silence. 
At that moment the door at the farther 
end of the room opened with a jerk, and 
Peter entered. The lecturer welcomed 
him beamingly ; and Dulcie, catching his 
eye a moment later, turned away hastily, 
and fixed her attention on a brilliantly- 
coloured educational illustration of an 
alligator. Sir Charles, idly following the 
direction of the girl’s gaze to see why she 
was blushing, shuddered. 

Mrs. ‘Trunk, whose style was, by 
turns, amiably conversational and piously 
pathetic, talked for a space of an hour. 
At the end of that time there were few 
people in the room who had not been per- 
suaded that men were clumsy, fairly well- 
meaning brutes, that women were long- 
suffering, absurdly-indulgent angels, and 
that the political, physical, and moral 
future of the race depended on the full 
support of the meeting being given to the 
resolution that would be proposed by Sir 
Charles Timberlake at the conclusion of 
the proceedings. 

The lecturer sat down to the music of 
enthusiastic applause, several of the more 
bibulous women being heard to wish, 
feverishly, that their ‘usbands could be 
persuaded to lead different lives. One 
lady, indeed, bared her arm in order to 
display to those in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood a black mark just above the 
elbow—the result of hinting to her old 
man, as gently as possible, that he was 
a good-for-nothing pig. 

Then the chairman invited discussion, 
and Mrs, ‘Trunk intimated that she would 
be delighted to answer any questions. 
There was a long pause, during which 
the young women from the grocery and 
drapery establishments hissed mirth- 





provoking whispers into each _ other’s 
hair-nets. 

The Timberlake party, in the mean- 
time, were craning their trembling necks 
to see what had become of Peter, Lady 


Timberlake was dying to hear her boy’s’ 


high, clear voice. Ruth was rather hoping 
that Peter would think better of it, and 
Dulcie was so agitated that she could 
only clasp her hands and look wildly from 
the alligator to Mrs. Trunk and_ back 
again to the alligator. 

At last Sir Charles, prompted by the 
lecturer, called upon ‘‘ Mr, Peter.” The 
youth, who was still at the back of the 
room, rose to his feet, and everybody 
turned in their seats to stare at him. 
Mrs. ‘Trunk’s smile broadened to a 
militant grin. 

To his mother’s dismay, Peter’s voice 
was neither high nor clear. On the 
contrary, it was low and husky, for he was 
very nervous. He began by asking the 
audience to understand that, in political 
matters, a lady must be treated exactly as 
though she were a man. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
from Mrs, ‘Trunk, and much laughter.) 
He did not mean to imply that she was 
altogether fitted to fight a man on his own 
ground, but that, having entered the lists, 
she must not look for gentle treatment. 
(A voice: ‘ Brute!” and applause.) 

Having said so much, it was his duty 
to protest against the religious tone of 
Mrs. ‘Trunk’s address. Religion had 
nothing to do with the subject under 
discussion. If it had, he could have 
come to the meeting primed with quo- 
tations from a certain Epistle which 
distinctly stated that women should not 
raise their voices in public places. 

At this juncture, Lady Timberlake, who 
had been growing redder and_ redder, 
leaned forward and urged her husband to 
put a stop to the speech. Mrs. ‘Trunk, 
however, smiled and shook her head with 
great emphasis, 

“T am pained,” Peter went on, warm- 
ing to his work, “to find the chair 
occupied this evening by one whose 
political conduct has hitherto been blame- 
less. (“The boy’s mad,” gasped Lady 
Timberlake.) But I must ask you, ladies 
and gentlemen, to treat our chairman 
with leniency. I know that he is entirely 
opposed to Woman’s Suffrage, and I am 
sure you will understand that his gallantry 
has for once got the better of his prin- 
ciples.” 
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Lady Timberlake, desperate to dis- 
traction, actually signalled to the speaker 
to sit down. Mrs. ‘Trunk made a rapid 
note. Sir Charles, who was not listening, 
looked at his watch. As for Dulcie, she 
was picturing herself as the wife of the 
Leader of the House of Commons. 

“As to that,” Peter continued, “I am 
not at all sure that the distinguished 
lecturer herself would care to see the 
franchise extended to women.” (Mrs. 
Trunk: ‘Wouldn’t she, though!” and 
laughter.) ‘“ You must remember that she 
is sent down here by a Society, and that 
it is her duty to get you to— 

This was too much, even for Mrs. 
Trunk. She leapt to her feet, and, in 
a voice vibrant with suppressed tears, 
implored the meeting to reject so cruel 
a slander. ‘Is it manly,” she cried, “to 
suggest that I am paid?” 

“ Hear, hear!” sobbed Lady Timber- 
lake. 

“Shame!” cried the meeting. “Sit 
down! Putthe motion! Order! Shame! 
Go on with yer!” 

Sir Charles, realising that something 
had happened to disturb the harmony of 
the evening, cleared his throat and read 
the resolution. It was to the effect that 
that meeting believed that the extension 
of the franchise to women would be of 
the utmost benefit, ete. 

“And I think we may say,” he added, 
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nodding to the local reporter, ‘‘that it is 
carried unanimously.” 

“Ask for a show of hands,” said the 
exultant Mrs, Trunk. 

The hands were sHown—a sea of them, 
beginning clean, and getting more and 
more grubby as the eye travelled down 
the room. 

“Now against,” said Sir 
“None. Carried unanimously.” 

The reporter looked round. “TI think 
there is ove against, sir,” he said timidly. 

“T don’t see it. Where? Where?” 

‘““The young lady in the front row, sir.” 

Everybody craned forward. Yes, there 
was a slim, girlish hand, bravely displayed. 
And, on the third finger, glistened and 
sparkled a. little diamond ring. 

‘* Carried — with one dissentient,” 
scribbled the reporter. 


Charles. 


“Tt was certainly,” observed Mrs. 
Trunk, as the lovers slipped into the hall 
to say good-night, “an original way of 
announcing an engagement.” 

‘‘ Most original,” agreed Lady Timber- 
lake, still bewildered. 

“Originality in women,” growled Sir 
Charles, very nearly choking himself in 
the endeavour to swallow a yawn, “is to 
be deplored.” 

And Ruth, who happened to possess 
a sense of humour, bent lower over her 
anchovy sandwich. 


PITY THE POOR CANDIDATE! 


SOME CONFESSIONS 


AND REFLECTIONS. 


BY A COUNTY MEMBER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


HERE is a_ general impression 
abroad, amongst all but Members 
of Parliament, that once a man is 

returned to Westminster as a representative 
of the people he has nothing to do but 
write M.P. after his name, vote with his 
party, and hope for a baronetcy. And, 
inasmuch as none of these things are very 
troublesome or to his own disadvantage, 
he is considered fair game which any one 
of his constituents may pursue. Con- 
sequently he is hunted, year in and year 
out, by many packs of hounds ; and his 
chances of re-election are to be judged 
by the amount of sport he has shown. 
Ladies will reckon his virtues by his 


visiting cards and his purchases at bazaars ; 
the clergy of all denominations consider 
his political value in relation to his success 
in obtaining preferment for some of them, 
and to his subscriptions in the cause of 
charity. Athletes swear by him if they 
can count on his support for their cricket, 
football, quoit and other clubs ; cranks 
are his friends if they have enlisted his 
sympathy for one or other of the “ Anti-” 
Leagues to which they belong. Thus it 
will be seen that very little store is set 
in a constituency by the purely political 
actions of a Member ; his purse and his 
personality are far more potent factors 
toward his chances of re-election than his 
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‘His chances of re-election are to be judged by 
the amount of sport he has shown.” 


unwavering party support, especially in 
the large country districts of the East, 
West and South of England, where agri- 
cultural depression is a patent living fact. 

In the north of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales the above generalisa- 
tion is not so true; for in those quarters 
the people understand and love politics 
for the sheer intellectual excitement of 
the game. They subscribe to registration 
expenses, to election expenses, to a good 
salary for a good agent; but, having 
relieved their candidate of a large slice of 
the financial burden, they expect him in 
return to cut a satisfactory figure as a 
politician both at Westminster and_ in 
the country. And so, in both cases, the 
candidate has much to do in order to 
hold a retainer on the favour of his 
constituents : he must have considerable 
capital stored either at his bankers’ or 
in his brain. For three months past both 
classes of candidates have been anxiously 
examining their political pass-books, and 
wondering whether they can stand the 
audit of an Election, 

No time of year is ideal for the said 
General Election. London would like it 
in March, before the preparations for the 
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season have begun ; large 
provincial towns prefer 
it in October, after the 
holidays are well over; 
country districts are in 
favour of July, between 
the harvests, when the 
roads are passable and 
the evenings are bright. 
But whenever it comes 
it is unwelcome to sitting 
members, for whom it 
means a peck of trouble 
and an infinity of expense, the 
Corrupt Practices Act notwith- 
standin«. 

Let me picture, for the benefit of the 
ordinary citizen, whose public duty begins 
and ends in the polling booth, the labours 
of an M.P. who suddenly learns that there 
will be a General Election in January. 
His personal plans for Christmas are im- 
mediately wrecked. In December he goes 
down to his constituency (S.E. Blank- 
shire), and takes up his residence in the 
county town, at the hotel which has been 
the ‘Tory House” since the memory of 
man began. He asks his agent to dine 
with him, and gets a general impression 
of his own and his opponent’s chances. 
The next day his Association is summoned, 
and is divided up into volunteer bands to 





“Candidates have been anxiously examining 
their political pass-books.” 
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work the whole division. Each band is 
again subdivided into sections, which 
make themselves responsible for meetings, 
canvassing, and similar items of organisa- 


tion. ‘The agent then lectures them on 
the Election Law, which he has at his 
fingers’ ends: they depart in peace to 
their villages, and forget all about it. 


Associa- 
in private conclave. 


The headquarters staff of the 
tion next assembles 
It is told off 


into several de- ~~ —— 
partments, of 

which “ Corre- 
spondence ” is 

the largest, to | 

deal with the 


folding, address- 
ing, and posting 
of Electionlitera- | 
ture to every 
man on the 
Register 
Another is the 
Publications ” 
department, 
which chooses 
the pamphlets to 
be circulated 
and the posters 
to be pasted on 


all available 

walls, high out 

of reach of the 

enemy. A third ' 

is the ‘’Trans- aR | {| 
port” — depart- WN yy i i 
ment, upon /()y\ We 
which speakers 
and _out-voters 


rely to be con- 
veyed tO meet 
ings and to the 
poll; and a 
fourth is the 
“Meetings” 
Committee, 
which under- 
takes the arrangement of all public meet- 
ings during the contest. ‘The General 
Committee meets every morning, and 
receives reports from each of the sub- 
committees, and a small Executive Com- 
mittee remains in attendance at the 
Head Office every day. 

The Chairman of this Executive, which 
is responsible for all Committees and for 
financing the Election, is usually a gentle- 
man of considerable influence and position 
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in the county. Upon him the responsi- 
bility for the machinery rests; indeed, 
he and the agent are really the most 
important people throughout the Election, 
‘They must have clear heads, cool tempers, 


and undaunted courage. ‘They must 
follow every movement of the enemy, 
whether in word or deed, and ‘‘ go one 
better” when they can. ‘They must deal 
with high and mighty speakers “from 
town,” whose 

a “——; names are not 

printed in suf- 

| ficiently large 


letters upon the 
placards, or who 


are furious “at 
being asked to 
| speak after that 


young whipper- 
snapper of an 
attorney from 
the Club.” 
| They must com- 
fort the  lady- 
canvasser who 
has been sum- 
marily ejected 
from a_ work- 
inan’s cottage by 
his termagant 
of a wife, and 
they must in- 
spire the party 
journal with 
leading articles 
and spicy “pars,” 
All sorts and 
conditions of 
men will come 
to them with 
advice and sug- 


gestions, most 
of which must 


be accepted in 
a humble spirit 
and then dis- 
carded; they 
will be asked for jobs by grimly incapable 
youths, and none must feel that he is sent 
empty away, 
But at this 


walls, high 


enemy.” 


point I may be asked, 
Where does the candidate come in? 
‘The answer is that he comes in every- 


where. He is the personal equation upon 
whom, after all is said and done, nearly 
everything depends. Firstly, he sits ex 
officio upon all the Committees at Head- 
quarters, except the Finance Committee ; 
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and, if he takes my advice, he will not 
agitate to be on that one. It is safer not. 
Then he divides the number of villages 
which he has to visit by the time at his 
disposal, and sets apart some six hours of 
every day for personal canvassing. It is 
a good plan to visit in the daytime those 
places where you are expected to speak 
the same evening, for in this way you 
will probably manage to see most of the 
inhabitants at the one time or the other. 
But, besides visiting voters, our candidate 
has to make a serious call at each of his 
committee-rooms, one of which should 
be in every village, and try to inspire his 
local agents with enthusiasm for the very 
necessary but uninspiring work of can- 
vassing. As time goes on, he will find 


for Jawkins and the Poor Man”: the 
benches are occupied by farmers, trades- 
men (very few), but mainly by farm hands 
in work-a-day dress, At the top of the 
room stands a table with a bottle of water 
and a couple of tumblers, inevitable 
accompaniments to British oratory. The 
chair is taken by the Squire, the leading 
farmer, or the butcher—not the parson 
for choice: the proceedings open with a 
speech from the Chairman, which is 
either so short as to be unintelligible, or 
so long that it renders other speeches 
superfluous and undesirable. For form’s 
sake, however, the candidate (fagged out 
by the fatigues of the day) makes a few 
remarks, and tries rather to leave a good 
impression than to impart much political 





“The proceedings open with a 


himself towards every evening ‘ weary 
and worn and sad,” with but an hour to 
spare before starting out to fulfil his 
evening programme of three or four 
village meetings, with an audience varying 
from thirty to two hundred at each. 
That hour will probably be devoted to 
refreshment and repose ; yet it is seriously 
interfered with by visits from a reporter, 
a postman, a schoolmistress, and a couple 
of uninvited guests who do not know that 
an Election is in progress or that our 
friend is the candidate. Night falls, and 
off he goes again for his round of meetings. 
Everywhere the same scene: a school- 
room, more or less decorated with Union 
Jacks, and posters announcing that 
“Jawkins is the man for us,” or “ Vote 


speech from the chairman.” , 


information ; then he is whirled off to 
another meeting, and to two more before 
bedtime. 

With a staunch backing and a good 
organisation in a constituency, all this is 
very good fun for a fortnight or three 
weeks—given always fine weather and a 
fair chance of winning. But from time 
to time one gets a little bit played out 
in a big division, and every little mole- 
hill of a set-back is magnified to the 
dimensions of a mountain. You drive 
through a village and nobody greets you 

. Shadow: you find your most telling 
placards torn down from the railway 
arches . . . sadness. Your pet publican 
has “ratted” to the other side because 
he has been told that you subscribed last 
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week to a Band of Hope disaster : 
the Opposition newspaper exhorts “all 
honest men to rise in their thousands and 
vote against you” . despair! 

Then other things of greater moment 
worry you, Overwrought as you are. If 
you are unwise enough to stand for a 
division of the county in which you live, 
your estate agent may have just given 
notice to quit to an unsatisfactory tenant 
whose rent is five years in arrears. As 
you would rather lose the rent than the 
Election, you curse your faithful bailiff 
for his act of ill-timed folly, for you know 
that the evicted tenant is preaching your 
damnation at every street corner, with a 
martyr’s crown balanced upon his brow. 
‘Then your carefully prepared masterpiece, 
that lithographed letter to every elector 
beseeching his “ vote and influence,” may 
not have arrived from London in time 


for the last possible delivery before your 
summons 


polling day; your personal 
to out-voters may 
somehow or an- 
other have missed 
fire ; your Cabinet 
Minister, who was 
to have ‘‘ wound 
up” the campaign 
for you on the 
night before the 
poll, may himself 
have telegraphed 
that very morning 
that he is “run 
down” and _for- 
bidden by doctor’s 
orders to speak : 
all these are con- 
tingencies of not 
infrequent occur- 
rence, which keep 
the fear of failure 
always before your 
eyes. All these 
are blows which 
must recoil upon 
your head, my 
friend the Can- 
didate, however 
perfect your or- 
ganisation, how- 
ever careful your 
forethought, how- 
ever lavish your 
expenditure. 
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On the other hand, you have your 
moments of exaltation: for instance, 
when you meet your opponent on 


“Nomination Day” and find that your 
nomination papers outnumber his, and 
that they are far more numerously signed 
by representatives of all classes. You 
have a secret thrill when you hear 
that he has had bad receptions in your 


strongholds, and that your agent has 
secured all the favourite halls in the 


division for meetings on the night before 
the poll And your triumph is com- 
plete if, after the struggle is over and 
the votes are being counted, you see an 
unexpected smile on the countenances 
of your supporters who are counting the 
votes from your “bad district.” ‘That 
signifies that you have probably won the 
battle, and will soon appear before the 
crowd assembled to learn the result, to 
receive their plaudits, and to move a 
Returning Officer 


7 7 for his able con- 


duct of, the 
election. It only 
remains for you 


to congratu- 
late your friends 
in the local party 





Club—and to pay 
the bill. 

These are the 
uppermost 
thoughts in the 
mind of a can- 
didate for the 


present election: 
his duties, his 
worries, and _ his 
expenses, It is 
but fair to add 
that, when the 


time of travail is 
successfully over, 
he forgets them 
all and hugs to 
his bosom his 
new-born honour 
with all the plea- 
sure and respon- 
sibilities which it 
entails. But 
with the  van- 
quished the case 
is different. 








The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT OF N.S.W. 


VIL—THE SULTANA. 


mander McTurk, peering at the 

spouting tumble of beer-coloured 
waters when the green-painted surf-boat 
heaved up on a wave. “I bet two dollars 
and a half we get swamped if we try and 
run in,” 

“Tt’s a jolly sight worse beach,” Brigg 
commented, “and I’m open to betting all 
eternity to a tin-tack we get smashed to 
the smallest kind of smithereens if we 
have a shot at a landing there. Why, I 
doubt if even a Krooboy could swim in 
through that surf; and anyway I’ll swear 
that an ordinary Yankee and an ordinary 
Britisher can’t, however much they may 
fancy themselves in the water.” 

“The tornado will be here in an hour 
sure, and may be less. Look at the way 
it’s banking up. The sky’s like ink 
already.” 

The English trader wiped his wet fore- 
head with a white drill sleeve. ‘‘ Yes, the 
air’s pretty breathless and stale, isn’t it ? 
Well, a West African tornado’s a great 
thing for clearing the air, and rearranging 
the landscape, and sweetening things up 
generally. I wish I was back amongst 
the bad smells of Malla-Nulla factory, 
enjoying a nice racking fever.” 

The Krooboys at the paddles had 
broken off their song some tire since, 
and were chattering anxiously over the 
outlook; and presently the head-man, 
who straddled on the stern thwart sculling 
thoughtfully with the long steering-sweep, 
gave voice to their wishes. 

“Oh, Brigg!” 

“ Well, Brass-Pan,” said the Englishman, 
“what is it now ?” 

“We no fit for stay here.” 

“You no fit for lib for beach ?” 

“Savvy plenty.” 

“And you no fit for run dem bar ?” 

“Savvy plenty.” 

“Then keep your yam-box shut unless 
you’ve got something sensible to say.” 

Brass-Pan grinned. “Lib for drown 
the whole jim-bang, if we stay, Brigg.” 


. [*: a mighty bad bar,” said Com- 


“Confound you, yes. You're just like 
the Opposition in Parliament: you can 
only criticise ; you’ve no constructiveness.” 

“No savvy.” 

“You wouldn’t. Well, Brass-Pan, in 
the blessed language of the Coast, you 
say bar no good, beach no good, sea no 
good. D’you savvy ’nother palaver ?” 

“Savvy ‘nother plenty-too-good. 
lib for shelter Ju-ju River one-time.” 

“Qh, the devil!” said Brigg, plainly 
startled. “Is that unholy ditch near 
here? I didn’t know. But what chance 
is there, 1 wonder, of getting out again ?” 

“ Suppose,” said Commander McTurk, 
“you come down to my level and speak 
plain United States, and tell me what all 
this is about.” 

The green surf-boat swung skywards 
on a wave, and Brigg thrust out a finger 
towards the place where the river bar sent 
up yellow fountains between the two low 
green mangrove shores. ‘“ That’s White 
Post River, that you wanted to visit, and 
that you hired me to take you to. Well, 
there my accurate geography of this part 
of the Coast ends.” 

“You only know of this Ju-ju River, 
that your head-man talks about, by hear- 
say?” 

“‘Just hearsay.” The Krooboys had 
settled themselves on the gunwales of the 
surf-boat, and were stabbing rhythmically 
at the water alongside with their trident- 
headed Accra paddles ; the great muscles 
of their backs and shoulders gleamed 
under the sweating skin; the head-man 
crammed on his bowler hat, and sculled 
his best with the steering-oar; and the 
huge Atlantic swell rolled in abeam as 
the course changed. “ But I suppose we 
shall know more of the infernal place 
presently, if the bar down there doesn’t 
happen to be as bad. as this. You see 
our gentle savages have made up their 
minds we’re going there, and I suppose 
we're right to try. Anyway, it’s our only 
chance.—Hi, you Brass-Pan! tell dem 
canoe-boys I fit for dash one case of gin 


We 
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if they get us in before the breeze comes. 
Tell ’em it’s much warmer to be chopped 
than drowned any day—especially if you're 
stewed up with peppers.” 

The joke was translated, and the 
paddlers roared with ready laughter. ‘The 
Krooboy has a keen sense of humour, and 
if his jests have a gristly and a personal 
flavour he likes them all the better. 
Moreover, he has not sufficient brain to 
carry him more than a few hours into 
the future, and so his merriment is not 
dimmed by thoughts of possible happen- 
ings on ahead. 

Commander McTurk slipped a surrep- 
titious handkerchief under his yellow wig 
and wiped away the perspiration. “TI 
wish,” he said irritably, ‘‘ you’d tell me 
what’s before us.” 

“The unknown, I guess, and certainiy 
the unexpected. You see this Ju-ju River 
the boys are talking about is in German 
territory ; and it always did run to a very 
ugly reputation, even before the white 
man discovered it, and that is not so very 
long ago. It’s just a hotbed of secret 
societies and ju-ju.” 

* What’s ju-ju ?” 

“ General West African term for some- 
thing you don’t 
things like charms, taboos, poison, magic, 
witchcraft, or finding powdered glass in 
your porridge. It’s invariably unpleasant, 
and nine times out of ten you can’t make 
out how or why it works. Understand ?” 

“T don’t know that I do ; but go on, — I 
say, Brigg, if this boat swings about much 
more,*I shall disgrace the United States 
Navy and be sea-sick. IT think it must be 
that infernal parrot pie at your factory 
that disagreed with me.” 

“Don’t apologise. A surf-boat in a bad 
roll has been known to upset the stomach 
of a pot idol. Well, to continue. You 
can imagine that ju-ju priests and past 
provincial grand masters of secret societies 
would scarcely approve of the German 
official who thought he knew how to 
colonise, and didn’t. They stood it for a 
bit after they were annexed—hadn’t heard 
of mailed fists, and didn’t know they were 
annexed, I guess—and the Germans got 
badly on their nerves, and so they set to 
work and gave them a particularly fancy 
time of it. Their pet ways of torturing 
prisoners are things you can only talk 
about to men; but if you'd care to 
meat. ... ?” 

“No,” said McTurk, “you can skip 


understand—-sort of 
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that.” He took a small tube of pills from 
his pocket, and swallowed about a third 
of its contents. Brigg watched him with 
open dissent. 

“Those Blue Shield Febrifuge _ pills 
aren't worth a little tin hang, and I ought 
to know. I've been a Coaster eight years 
now, and l’ve swallowed, at the very 
lowest computation, four tons seventeen 
hundredweights of medicine—most of it 
patent—and I know the exact value of 
each of them, from Blank down to 
Williams, But I tell you, Captain, there’s 
nothing like this where we are going. 
Look!” He whipped out a bottle of 
quinine, tapped a dose of the feathery 
powder on to a cigarette paper, rolled it 
into a ball, and swallowed it with a click 
of the tongue. “ Now, that stuff gets to 
the spot and fights the little fever devils 
without any delay whatever ; and shan’t I 
have a head on me, like a concertina, in 
two hours’ time !—Hullo, Captain !” 

“Precisely. I told you that parrot pie 
was going to win out. ‘I’m feeling pretty 
pale.” 

Brigg looked at Commander McTurk’s 
red face, and laughed. ‘“‘ May you never 
be paler,” he said, and sniffed at the 
heavy air. ‘Do you notice the smeil 
of crushed marigolds has gone? ‘That 
means we are out of the water stream 
brought down by White Post River, and 
are in plain salt sea again. Well, if we 
don’t hurry up and get to the stink of 
Ju-ju River pretty quick, we shall catch 
that blessed tornado out here in the 
open.—-Hey, you Brass-Pan, you tell dem 
boys dey bushmen. Dey no fit for canoe- 
boys. You teli dem hurry one-time, and 
if we lib for river, I fit for dash two cases 
of gin. Savvy, Brass-Pan? ‘Two cases.” 

“Savvy plenty,” said the head-man, and 
translated the news of this further votive 
offering. Whereupon the reeking negroes 
stabbed their paddles with fresh energy, 
and the heavy surf-boat fled still faster 
from the blackness which swept down 
towards her stern. 

Bleached Madeira chairs stood on the 
floor-boards amidships for the two white 
men, and Commander McTurk sat in his 
and glared at Africa from puckered eyes. 
At last the United States Government 
seemed to have shaken off their distrust 
of him, and the Secretary of the Navy 
3oard at Washington had entrusted him 
with a definite commission. It certainly 
was a secret commission, and one that 
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had been refused by every officer who 


could wriggle out of acceptance. ‘If 
you win out,” the official had said 
when the matter was talked through, 


“and do what’s wanted, of course you 
won't be patted on the back publicly. 
Quite understand that? But the job 
will be marked up to your credit, and 
I will see that the Navy Department 
does the right thing. You shall have 
a ship anyway, and when there’s the 
next excuse you shall be posted. But 
if there’s any trouble over the job, don't 
look beyond yourself for help. ‘The 
United States will have to repudiate 
you anyway, 

“JT don’t think,” mused Commander 


McTurk, as he watched the furious surf 


smash along the reach, “ that luck is very 
fair to me just now. I know men make 
luck; DTve made it myself a hundred 


times; but handling the thick end of 


an Atlantic swell with a West African 
tornado thrown in, is outside my weight, 
There’s White Post River and the quarter- 
deck of a United States ship dropping 
out of sight astern, and what there is 
ahead, even if we do contrive to run 
into this Ju-ju creek without getting 
swamped, Glory only knows.” 

“By Jove,” said Brigg presently, ‘‘ see 
that point we’ve just opened out? My 
quinine’s beginning to act, by the way, 
and I can see three points quite dis- 
tinctly. ‘There’s our river tucked in at 
the back. Lordy! what a bar! But it’s 
better than the one we’ve left.” 

McTurk turned to the head-man. 
“Can you take your boat through into 
that creek ?” he asked sharply. 

* No savvy,” said Brass-Pan. 

“You plenty fit for make dem boat 
lib for river?” Brigg translated. 

*€Small-small fit,” said Brass-Pan doubt- 
fully. ft 

‘“*{ dash you three boxes gin if we lib 
for river.” 

The 
excellent teeth. “I fit for get dem gin,” 
he chuckled, and gave further directions 
to his crew. 

Again the uneasy waters around them 
grew beer-coloured, and again there came 
that acrid smell of crushed marigold so 
inseparable from some West African rivers. 
The surf-boat, as soon as she had rounded 
one of the flanking sandspits, turned 
sharply at right angles to her former 
course, and stood boldly in towards the 


Krooboy showed two rows of 
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spouting waters of the bar. Behind them 
the tornado stood up in a tremendous 
wall of blackness, that bumped and 
grumbled with uneasy thunder. And 
with them always they carried the pungent 
aroma of sweating negro. 

They were already in the roaring noise 
of the bar when Brigg shouted his last 
piece of advice. “If the boys jump, you 
jump too. If you don’t you'll have the 
boat over on top of you, and probably 
get a broken thigh.” 

** All right,” MecTurk yelled back. “It 
isn’t exactly the first time I’ve seen a 
surf-boat, but I never tackled as ugly- 
looking a river bar as this. Wup! but 
that was nearly over.” 

The surf-boat reared and plunged, and 
stood on its head and stood on its tail; 
the Krooboys paddled for naked life, and 
Brass-Pan at the steering-oar performed 
a miracle regularly every fifteen seconds ; 
and all around them the bcer-coloured 
water spouted and creamed and roared 
in its turmoil. ‘here were two bars, it 
appeared—an outer and an inner; and 
when they were shot into the space 
between the two, waterlogged and gasping, 
they stopped the paddles for a moment 
to bale and draw a breath. 

It was here that the tornado burst upon 
them with a rattle anda bang. ‘The wind 
came in a blast that seemed solid as the 
end of a house ; the 1ain and the spindrift 
in it beat them cruelly ; they were chased 
by vivid lightning, and deafened by the 
continuous bellowing of the thunder ; 
and before they very well knew how it 
happened, they had been blown bodily 
through or over the inrer bar, and were 
thrown with other unconsidered raffle 
and wreckage into riparian mangroves. 

Beneath them was obscene mud dotted 
with more obscene land-crabs; around 
were the swaying wire-like stems of the 
mangroves ; and overhead the solid wind 
swept through the gloom like some titanic 
planing-machine. ‘There was no more 
fight left in any of them; they were 
battered, gasping, breathless, dazed, 
deafened; and they cowered on the floor 
of the surf-boat, the whites sandwiched 
in amongst the blacks. 

Then of a sudden the swept mangroves 
stood up again, swaying gently. The 
sun came out with cheerful smile, and got 
to work at thawing their chilled bodies. 
‘Lhe roar dropped, and the heads bobbed 
up with an instinctive sigh of relief. 
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“And thus passes,” said Brigg, “the 
West African tornado. I always like to 
picture the particular devil who drives 
these hurricanes as standing at an 
ordinary main steam-throttle, and taking 
a professional pride in jumping to full 
speed ahead and easing to a stop, both 
instantaneously.—I say,” he giggled: 
“excuse me, but what the dickens is the 
matter with your hair?” 

Commander McTurk lifted his helmet, 
and put a hand gingerly to his wig. It 
had blown off during the’ tornado, and 
to his furious annoyance he had put it on 
wrong side first.” 

“ Haw, haw, haw !” laughed the English- 
man. 

“ Mr. Brigg,” the American rasped, “I'll 
break your infernal neck, if you don't 
stop that row. I brought you along to 
render me certain services, which you have 
failed in so far. I did not bring you to 
criticise my toilet.” 

“€ Oh, all right,” said Brigg cheerfully. 
“Don’t get stuffy. With this quinine 
inside me, I can see three wigs distinctly, 
and maybe I noticed the wrong one.” 

“T also object to your use of the word 
‘ stuffy,’ or to any other familiarities.” 

But here Brigg’s temper gave way also. 
“If you don’t like my neighbourhood or 
my manner, Captain McTurk, you’ve my 
full permission to go. I was promised 
some of your almighty dollars for services 
rendered, and I’d like to remind you I 
haven't seen the colour of them yet.” 

* You'll have to wait. My wad’s at 
your beastly factory.” 

“IT don’t quite know what a wad is, but 
if it’s something one could cram down 
the throat of an American eagle when it 
screams, I wish we had it here.” 

The last shred of Commander McTurk’s 
temper went. ‘I'll teach you,” he snarled, 
**to chuck your nasty British sneers at 
anything American,” and reached out his 
long, powerful arms, and gripped the 
Englishman with the quickness of a pro- 
fessional fighter. 

But Brigg had been long on the Coast ; 
his strength was sapped with quinine and 
malaria; and the American, feeling the 
want of fighting balance on the instant, 
eased his grip, and threw the man with 
contemptuous gentleness against the mass 
of the Krooboys. Then the game 
changed with suddenness. There were 
fourteen paddlers to the boat, and Brass- 
pan made up the fifteen. They promptly 
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proceeded to show their resentment in a 
practical manner. They belonged to the 
strongest race on earth, and when McTurk 
put in his sledge-hammer blows on their 
heads, he merely barked his own knuckles 
without inconveniencing them in the least. 
He was as much outclassed as Brigg had 
been, and when he went down to the 
floor-boards with most of the wind and 
sense jolted out of him, if there had 
been no interference murder undoubtedly 
would have followed. 

But Brigg was a white man, and followed 
the instincts of his colour. “ Let him 
alone,” he shouted. “ My palaver. You 
let dem white man alone, you bushmen. 
I tell you dis not your palaver now. 
Here, you, Captain McTurk, get up and 
congratulate yourself on having an unslit 
throat. Got your wits all there, eh? 
Good and well. Now, if you please, put 
your ridiculous wig on straight again, and 
either apologise or go to the devil.” 

‘““T'll not apologise to you at any rate, 
said McTurk furiously. 

“Well,” said Brigg, ‘I've offered you 
an alternative.” 

Commander MeTurk straightened his 
dishevelled clothes. ‘Then he looked at 
the interlacing mangroves which hazed 
away into solidity a bare score of yards 
from the boat, and looked also at the 
foul mud below them. He showed no 
hesitation. When he had made _ his 
person neat again, he deliberately stood 
up on the surf-boat’s gunwale, and swung 
off amongst the wire-like branches, passing 
from one to another, and keeping well 
above the mud. 

“Come back!” Brigg shouted, “and 
don’t crawl about there like an overgrown 
ape. Come back here, and don’t be a fool !” 

“Thanks, but I’m full upon British 
hospitality.” 

“Then,” snapped Brigg, “I hope you'll 
enjoy the ‘fever which va mn get certainly, 
and the land-crabs which will start in to 
chop you before you peg out.” And he 
continued to shout angry sarcasms and 
insults till the other man was out of sight 
and earshot. 

Now, there were three things which 
made Commander John Kelly McTurk 
lose his temper, and cheap witticism about 
his flaxen wig was one of them. His rage 
had been genuine enough, but it was not 
altogether aimless. Always at the front 
of his mind he carried a memory of the 
commission —the secret commission— 





“Gripped the Englishman with the quickness of a professional fighter.” 
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which had brought him to West Africa, 
and whilst he was wrangling with the 
Englishman in the surf-boat, an idea had 
suddenly come to him by which even 
now it could be carried to a prosperous 
conclusion, 

‘To pass through the unfathomable slime 
and mud of a mangrove swamp is a thing 
impossible ; to pass over the top of it 
amongst the desperately close fabric of 
the branches, in a stew of heat, in a 
maze of mosquitoes, is a feat generally 
accounted hopeless for a white man. But 
in spite of his great height, Commander 
J. K. McTurk was a man of enormous 
strength and activity; and just then he 
was spurred by more than ordinary 
determination. He sweated, and he 
struggled, and he strained; he held ona 
course at right angles to the river, steering 
roughly by the sun; and on the edge of 
night came to the top of the tide-mark 
and the end of the mangroves. 

But there is no twilight in the latitude 
of Ju-ju River, and the hot night snapped 
down like the shutting of a box. Bya 
happy chance, the mangroves were not 
backed by bush —that dense West African 
bush that even matchet-men can only cut 
through at the rate of a couple of miles a 
day. A savannah lay behind, and already 
yielded the mist-wreaths of.early evening. 
The grass on it was five feet high, and 
here and there was an occasional ragged 
nut-palm, and through this country McTurk 
made a slow way, keeping always parallel 
to the river. 

It was not very dark. The unwhole- 
some phosphorescences of decay glowed 
here and there amongst the grass-stems, 
whilst in the great vague night overhead 
heat lightning blinked quietly. One star 
alone was visible: a great flare hung low 
over the sea’s horizon. 

But after Commander McTurk had 
stared for a minute at this last, and wished 
much that he had a canvas and some 
oil colours on which to note down his 
impressions of it, he turned his back 
on sea and yellow star, and marched 
resolutely on, deeper and deeper into the 
most dangerous country in Africa. Insects 
bit him, and the mysterious night noises 
of the bush pinged and growled past his 
ear. ‘The smell and the close heat would 
have unnerved a weaker man. 

It was very little short of dawn when 
at last he hit upon a bush road, and 
presently came upon cultivated land, 
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There was a hut, a sound enough thing 
of swish and wattle, and the smell of 
wood-smoke still lingered in the ashes 
of the cooking fire. Inside were mats, 
a figured gourd chop-bowl, and a couple 
of hoes; but it was evident that the 
farmer and his family slept in the security 
of his town house. 

McTurk peered round the eaves of 
the hut, and found a slab of heavy wet 
cassava bread, and a_ square-faced gin- 
bottle filled with some sour palm wine. 
He made a doubtful breakfast from these, 
and left behind him twenty-five cents in 
United States currency as payment. ‘Then 
he topped up with a rousing dose of Blue 
Shield Febrifuge pills, and took the most 
paddled road out of the farm. 

Once more he wound through the 
bush, which now steamed under the 
morning sun, and then came upon more 
farms, and soon found himself being 
stared at by curious blacks in the outskirts 
of Ju-ju ‘Town itself. At first his observers 
were children and women ; but presently 
the males began to come out from the 
huts ; and these changed from husband- 
men into warriors with a quickness which 
said little for the Pax Germanica. 

“1 say, daddy,” remarked Commander 
McTurk to a burly savage who stopped 
his advance, ‘‘I’d give a trifle to know 
how you materialised that ferocious-looking 
spear of yours out of nothing. A second 
ago you’d a hoe in your hand, and now, 
hey presto! it’s a spear. You're naked 
to the point of indecency, and so you 
couldn’t very well have it concealed up 
your sleeve, conjuror fashion. But I 
want to know if you'll kindly make 
another quick change, and turn it into a 
wand of peace? Ah! would you?” 

The black man snarled, uplifted his 
great right arm, and made a_ sudden 
lunge. Commander J. K. McTurk, with 
still more magic quickness, stepped aside, 
seized the arm, twisted it over his shoulder 
and hove down upon it. The elbow- 
joint snapped with the noise of breaking 
faggots, and the man screamed like a 
child. 

Commander McTurk settled the dis- 
order of his clothes, picked up the spear 
and felt its balance, and then addressed 
the onlookers. ‘‘ Now look here,” he 
rasped: ‘“‘I don't undertake to fight 
through the whole of this town, because 
I understand it’s considerable big. But 
I’m an officer of the United States Navy, 
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and I’m going to cut out the livers of 
the next sixteen able-bodied men who 
apply for attention, Any takers?” 

Apparently there were not. 

“Well,” he said, “ Ill not wait longer 
in this suburb. I’ve business at your 
Government House; and as I suppose 
you, sir, there, who owned this spear, con- 
sider you’ve a grievance against me, Il 
take you right along to lay your complaint 
in the proper quarters. Now march.” 

The scowling black savage who nursed 
the bones of his broken elbow with his 
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and, if his desires were not fulfilled, he 
was perfectly capable of breaking the 
strongest bull neck in Africa in his next 
moment of displeasure. So the savage 
mentioned that his name was Mn’john, 
and stated in pantomime his entire readi- 
ness to carry out all instructions. 

“Well and good,” said MceTurk, 
Show the way.” And forthwith he 
marched forward through two rows of 
excited and dangerous natives, who 
glowered and stared, but forbore to 
touch him. 


6 





“The elbow-joint snapped with the noise of breaking faggots, and the man screamed like a child.” 


sound hand, understood the order by 
intuition. ‘There was something about 
this tall strong white man that was beyond 
his former experience. ‘The Germans 
who said they owned the country could 
command—did command, in fact, with 
much copiousness ; but they were either 
too formal or too blustering to convince 
one that they could see their orders carried 
through. ‘This present man, with the 
wrinkled red face, seemed somehow to 
carry a different flavour with him, He 
had broken the strongest arm in Africa, 


In Ju-ju Town itself there were few 
evidences that it had ever been occu- 
pied even temporarily by the Germans. 
‘Their corrugated iron Customs House 
still stood, but it was the residence of a 
practising ju-ju priest, snd was ringed 
round by a horrifying row of damp human 
skulls. ‘lhe place reeked of sacrifice and 
savagery. It was not one white man in 
a thousand who could have gone even to 
the borders of the town without meeting 
disaster, 

But the atmosphere 


which J. K, 
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McTurk carried with him was a sufficient 
protection, even in these wild circum- 
stances. His wounded guide led him on 
unfalteringly, and now and again threw a 
word of explanation to the more threaten- 
ing groups; and at last they came to a 
squat square building of mud and wattle, 
which was protected at its angles by low 
square towers. From one of these towers 
peeped the water-jacket of a machine 
gun; from another there showed the 
chase of a German field-piece ; and beside 
the gateway between them there lounged 
two naked sentries who nursed well-kept 
Mannilicher rifles. 

“Government House, evidently,” com- 
mented the visitor; and to one of the 
sentries he added: “Here, you. Go tell 
the King that Commander J. K. McTurk 
of the United States Navy has come to 
visit him on a Special Service matter,” 

The sentry apparently had some 
English. ‘No savvy United States. Is 
it all-e-same German ?” 

“ Not on your life. 

“ Good as English ?” 

Commander McTurk’s red face took 
on a deeper tint. “ Don’t you ever think 
of comparing them. ‘The United States 
is the finest concern on earth.” 

* United States no fit for run steamahs 
on de Coast,” said the sentry thoughtfully. 

*'That’s an enduring fact. Your old 
Coast’s a sickly place anyway, and I guess 
Yankee shipowners know enough to stay 
in out of the wet.” 

The sentry was clearly 
“Dem true,” he admitted. ‘‘Steamah- 
palaver damrot.” And he added simply, 
“T lib for stokehold once mineself. Now 
you stay here. I fit for go say you 
come.” 

But whilst this parley had been going 
on outside the palace, a local vested 
interest had become alarmed. From the 
corrugated iron house in the square three 
ju-ju priests saw the visitor, and did not 
wait to diagnose his nationality. ‘“‘ All 
white men,” so ran their creed, “are the 
enemies of ju-ju.” So forth they came, 
fantastic in horrible garnishings, blowing 
lustily on great ivory horns. 

Like leaves swept down before a gale, 
the clan gathered under the grilling sun- 
light of the square ; and if the ju-ju priests 
had been men of action instead of men of 
explanatory speech, Commander McTurk 
would have been marked for sacrifice, and 
probably torture, But the chief ju-ju man 


Way-up superior.” 


impressed. 
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saw just the chance for a popular and 
impassioned harangue, and that fatal gift 
of oratory saved the sailor. ‘The secular 
arm intervened. His friend, the sentry, 
appeared again in the blackness of the 
mud doorway, and led him in amongst 
the domestic smells of the palace, and the 


-crowd stayed yapping outside and made 


no attempt to follow. Evidently royalty 
in Ju-ju ‘Town knew how to make itself 
respected, even when its views were at 
difference with those of the Church. 

“Now, my lad,” said McTurk to his 
guide, “just you trot me right along to 
your old King, and here’s a nice soft 
five-dollar bill for your pains.” 

“Dem King he lib for die tree week 
back. Sultana palaver lib. Dem Sultana 
say I bring you to her.” 

“My Glory !” muttered McTurk, “‘here’s 
luck coming to meet me after all with 
both hands full. I bet two dollars and a 
half that’s the woman I want. Just think : 
I shall carry out my commission without 
any further waiting, and I shall get a ship. 
Great Glory ! to think of being done with 
these hole-and-corner jobs, and landing 
back once more in the United States 
Navy!” 

The dark interior of the palace rustled 
with unseen life, and reeked with negroid 
odours. It was surprisingly large, and 
vastly squalid: a great piecemeal warren 
that could have tucked away two hundred 
men. ‘I'wice as he wound his way down 
tortuous passages Commander McTurk 
heard the click of a gun-lock close to his 
ear, as some fierce savage itched to shoot 
him. Once he was actually assaulted by 
three men, knife in hand, and warded off 
the blow of one bya buffet of his own 
most capable fist, whilst his guide calmly 
bayoneted another, ‘The third man 
slipped away silently into the warm dark- 
ness. 

With the exception of these incidents, 
he arrived at the audience-room without 
interruption, and the sentry passed him 
in with a friendly push on the shoulder. 
“Dem female,” whispered the sentry, 
“ make herself Sultana. All-e-same King. 
Plenty-much-fine strong. You fit for do 
touch-hat palaver.” 

After the savagery and squalor of the 
palace, the audience-chamber itself came 
as a vast surprise. It was a courtyard 
really, but the mud walls were hung with 
silks, and a tent of silk overhead kept 
out the blaze of the African sun, There 
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was a divan at one end, and on ita woman 
sat cross-legged, with her head bound and 
veiled after the Touareg fashion. 

To her Commander McTurk, helmet 
in hand, advanced briskly, and made his 
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The ripple of a laugh came from behind 
the veil. ‘‘ Had you come to offer her an 
alliance with the United States ?” 

“Well, your Majesty, I could hardly 
go so far as that at this stage of the 


“In an instant Commander McTurk was ringed with a bristle of steel.” 


best bow, and introduced himself with 
full naval formality. “I am wondering 
very keenly, your Majesty,” he added at 
the conclusion of his speech, “as to 
whether you are the lady who formerly 
had an address up White-Post River.” 


interview. We heard there was a white 
lady up there who—well, who was making 
war,” 

“Committing the usual West African 
atrocities ?” 


Commander McTurk frowned, ‘‘ One 
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makes proper allowance for climate. ‘The 
main question which—er—interested my 
Government was the report on the lady’s 
colour.” 

“And you'd like me to take off this 
head-clothing right now, so that you can 
see for yourself?” 

“Tf you would be so gracious. I have 
been looking forward to this moment for 
many a thousand miles.” 

“Tm afraid, Captain McTurk, that you 
must keep on Jooking for the present. 
Let me put instead an ordinary Yankee 
question: How do you like my city?” 

Now, somehow Commander McTurk 
got the idea that he was being hoaxed. 
The lady behind the veil, be her colour 
what it might, spoke with such a sur- 
prisingly strong New English accent, and 
with such homely idiom, that the theory 
that she was what he had come so far to 
find, vanished in a flash. So he answered 
with some tartness that the city was a 
savage abomination, and that he was 
surprised at any woman who could speak 
good United States staying veluntarily 
within its boundaries. 

And then, hey presto! there came a 
change over the scene. The lady stiffened, 
yes, indeed seemed fairly to bristle with 
wrath, and cried out in some barbaric 
tongue what was evidently an order for 
her guards : the silken walls of the chamber 
exuded spearmen ; and in an instant Com- 
mander McTurk was ringed with a bristle 
of steel. 

He had the wit not to resist, and the 
pride of race and Service saw to it that he 
did not wince, both of which points the 
lady noted, and nodded at approvingly ; 
but on her tartly demanding a retraction, 
he replied that he had none to make, 

She nodded to the weapons. “ If I say 
a word, those spear-shafts will stand out 
of your skin like quills on a porcupine.” 

“T am sure,” said McTurk, “that a 
lady of your wit will quite weigh up the 
advantages and disadvantages of such an 
action.” 

“Well,” she said thoughtfully, “‘ perhaps 
there is no immediate hurry about the 
matter, and at any rate I always have them 
at hand to attend to you if need be.” 

She cooed out another order, and when 
the men had gone she gave Commander 
McTurk some plain advice. ‘ You had 
better understand that I am Sultana here 
by the best of all possible rights—the right 
of conquest. You may not appreciate 
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West Africans, but I do. I dare not be 
anything short of supreme in this town, 
and yours is the only piece of criticism 
that I have not dealt with fatally.” 

** Does that meet the German view 2?” 

*'The Germans left here before I came. 
Even the old King, who is dead, could 
deal with them ; and as I beat the King, 
why should I fear a few fever-scorched 
Germans ?” 

“And you do not mind fighting for 
black men against your own colour ?” 

The lady laughed behind her veil. 
“We will leave that colour question 
alone, and say that I fight for my own 
hand. Do you see nothing admirable 
in that, Captain McTurk ? Here am I, a 
woman, and I have made myself absolute 
ruler of a million fighting men.” 

“We heard at Washington you were 
something pretty big; and you have 
evidently developed some since I left. 1 
may take it, then, that you were the lady | 
was commissioned to call upon up White 
Post River?” 

“How could I say that,” she evaded, 
“without knowing the exact terms of 
your commission from the United States 
Government? But we will leave your 
Government alone just now, It is your 
own opinion as a man and a sailor that 
I ask for. Do you see nothing admirable 
in a conqueror ?” 

“J,” said MecTurk simply, “am an 
American citizen and a United States 
Naval officer first, last, and all the time. 
The advancement of my own country 
is the only thing that interests me in 
that way.” 

The lady threw up her head impatiently. 
“IT almost fear that you are too narrow 
to be useful. But you may be turned 
yet, and in the meantime you undoubtedly 
have your points. Are you single, by 
the way ?—not that it very much matters,” 

“Yes,” said -Melurk, “I <am a 
bachelor,” and unconsciously straightened 
his coat. 

“ Ah, well,” said the lady coolly, “ then 
you will probably hear without much 
shock that lam going to marry you. I 
have not had a husband so far, but since 
I took this town I have decided to try one. 
I have decided, too, that my husband 
shall be white and tall, I had some 
Germans in to look at, but fancied none 
of them. You, I think, will suit me. At 
any rate I shall try you. And now you 
have my permission to go,” 
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The guards rearrived on the moment 
like some trick of machinery, and 
Commander John Kelly MecTurk was 
escorted away from the audience-chamber 
before he could think of a reply. 
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the savage palace hummed with life ; 
overhead the sun blazed like a kettle of 
molten brass; and in the doorway the 
naked sentry, Mannlicher on knee, cleaned 
his teeth with a stick of fibrous wood. 


“Alligators inspected him, and barked the news of his white man’s scent to other 
alligators across the way.” 


He was given two rooms, a sentry, and 
a courtyard to himself, and was left with 
food, tobacco, German champagne, and 
his thoughts ; and like the old campaigner 
that he was, he used all of them whilst 
the opportunity remained. Around him 


When night fell, cool and starlit, he 
was once more summoned to the royal 
presence, and was asked in plain terms 
to commence a courtship, It was an 
operation in which previous practice had 
given Commander McTurk considerable 
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skill, but here experience failed him. He 
was not frightened, he was not even awed ; 
indeed, he was disposed to make the most 
of the present, to see what it might bring 
forth ; but the bizarre circumstances of the 
case locked his tengue. ‘lhe lady per- 
sistently withheld view of her face or hint 
at her colour, and speculation on these 
two vital points baulked all his might- 
have-been tender utterances. It would 
have been easier to pay court to an 
unknown charmer down the telephone. 
But as it was, he could not take his eyes 
off the lady’s veil, and saw beneath it the 
menace of a thousand horrid possibilities. 

The Sultana on her part, perhaps with 
small knowledge of the real thing, seemed 
well enough content with his halting 
efforts. ‘‘Go on,” she said once, when he 
stopped ; “‘I can do the governing here, 
and I can conquer fresh country, but I 
want to have a husband who can talk of 
things outside.” 

“Tf I knew more where your outside 
interests lay, 1 would go straight at them. 
For instance, [ guess you came here from 
the States ?” 

**T guess not.” 

“T was judging from your God’s-country 
accent.” 

“Well, John, I reckon I got that from 
the tutor who taught me. He had been 
an American missionary till my father 
took him.” 

‘Took him what? Prisoner?” 

‘The lady laughed. ‘‘ You do want to 
know so much. We'll say my father had 
this good missionary come and stay with 
us, and I guess that before he died I had 
extracted all he had to teach. Are you 
proud of your wife’s accomplishments ? ” 

“T haven’t got a wife at present,” 
rasped McTurk, “and before I take one, 
I want to know——” 

“Ta-la,” she cooed. ‘There must be 
no case of what you want to know, dear 
John. You will hear just exactly what I 
choose to tell my consort. You say you 
have no wife at present: well, you know 
best about that, and I do not care. But 
I can guarantee that you will have one 
to-morrow morning. ‘There, do not talk 
back, John. I should hate to have you 
whipped on the eve of our wedding. 
Hush, sweet one”—she gave a_ call— 
“again you see my attentive guards. 
Captain McTurk, you have my permission 
to go,” 

Commander McTurk raged to himself 


when he got back to his room. How 
dared this woman play with him, make 
a mock of him, as she obviously was 
doing? And yet she intended to marry 
him: he was absolutely sure of that. 
There was a deadly something in her 
voice that told him that she would drive 
over anything that stood in the way of her 
wishes, and for the life of him he could 
not help admiring her for it. What a 
Queen she would make—with him as 
King—over a great West African territory 
joined to the North American Union! 

But then there was the veil, and the 
thick lips and the black skin that might 
be beneath it. No, even for the United 
States he could not venture the length of 
marriage. 

The hot night drew on, and the hum of 
the palace died away. ‘The moon had 
sunk, and only a few rare stars sprinkled 
the black velvet overhead. | Commander 
McTurk piled furniture together, and 
got to the top of the wall of his court- 
yard. 

To his surprise he found himself on 
an outside wall; and at the foot of a 
grassy slope, not a hundred yards away, 
the river gleamed faintly between tree 
stems. The faint crushed: marigold reek 
of the water came to him plainly when 
he smelt for it. He dropped down from 
the wall and ran swiftly to the waterside. 
So when at last he did find a clumsy 
cotton-wood dug-out, and shoved out into 
the sluggish stream, he had it in him to 
have cursed aloud in rage at having to 
leave so tantalising a problem behind him. 

The way was not easy. Often the 
stream contracted, and great trees joined 
in arch overhead, so that all was black- 
ness underneath ; and time after time he 
got into side tributaries, and had to paddle 
out of twisting culs-de-sac. Alligators 
inspected him, and barked the news of 
his white man’s scent to other alligators 
across the way; the invisible rustling 
night creatures of the woods stared at him 
with luminous devils’ eyes; invisible 
bats blew little draughts of air at his face 
and hands as they skimmed past on their 
business journeys ; and over and through 
all was the heavy crushed-marigold scent 
of the river, that made him cough and 
spit and long for a whiff of the crisp sea 
breeze beyond. 

Then, with a sudden spasm of chill, 
the long close night came to an end ; the 
darkness thinned; the river bar showed 
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on ahead, white and tumbling; and 
within five minutes a flare of sun hopped 
up lemon-yellow from behind a paling of 
nut palms, and it was staring day, and 
the heat was commencing to grow. 

A hail came to his ears from some 
recess of the mangroves, and he dug in 
his paddle still more fiercely through 
fear of pursuit. But the hail was repeated 
over and over again, and it occurred to 
him that several voices were shouting his 
own name. He glanced round in the 
direction of the sound. Upa canal of the 
mangroves a surf-boat—a_ green-painted 
European - built surf - boat—was_ being 
driven towards him with lusty strokes 
from trident-headed paddles. ‘The naked 
paddlers were keeping time to their swing 
with a sort of hail which ran, ‘* Oh Mc- 
Turk—Turk—Turk—Turk,” and amid- 
ships, seated in one of the two Madeira 
chairs the boat contained, a white man 
waved to him with a battered pith helmet. 

Commander McTurk eased his pace, 
and the surf-boat shot up alongside. 
srigg clapped on his head-gear, and held 
out a thin yellow hand. 

“By gum, Captain,” he said, “but it 
does me good to see you again. I’ve 
pictured you as decorating the Sultana’s 
private crucifixion tree, and I’ve been 
telling myself it’s all my fault. Id no 
business to quarrel with you. You were 
fed up on those beastly Blue Shield 
Febrifuge pills, and didn’t half know 
what you were saying, and I was so full 
of quinine I understood about six times 
more than what you meant. It’s a grand 
country, the West Coast, anyway. Here, 
get into the surf-boat, and turn Noah’s 
Ark adrift.” 

“Thanky: I don’t mind if I do. 
She’s an unwieldy brute to paddle. Hullo, 
Brass-Pan, you’ve torn off all the rim of 
that derby hat of yours. You'll have to 
give it up for Sunday wear if you don’t 
take more care of it.” 

“Have a good time up yonder?” 
Brigg asked, when the surf-boat was 
heading once more for the bar. 

“Oh, quite amusing in its way.” 

“Find the Sultana all that could be 


desired? Keep up the end of the great 
United States ?” 
Commander McTurk turned round 


with a sudden frown. ‘Now how in 
Glory did you know there was a Sultana ? 
Have you had this up your sleeve all the 
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time, or have you had the news ’phoned 
to you whilst I have been away ?” 

Brigg laughed. ‘“ Now don’t you get 
mad, Captain, with me any more, because 
I’m not going to quarrel with you again. 
You make me too plenty-much nervous 
when you run away on your own after 
a quarrel. No, nobody rang us up with 
the news. We’ve been hard at work for 
the most part digging the surf-boat out of 
those blessed mangroves. But I sent off 
Brass-Pan to forage for food, and he 
brought back news. Say, Brass-Pan, you 
tell dem Cappie what you hear when 
you lib for find chop.” 

The head-man shivered. “I lib for 
bush very careful. Dam-bad country by 
dis Ju-ju River. Roads stopped. Plenty 
ju-ju everywhere. Den I see a mammy 
what run away an’ hide. She say she 
old King’s wife. He lib for die. New 
King come from ‘Touareg country and 
make herself king and say she Sultana. 
You savvy Sultana palaver? ” 

** Perfectly. What’s the Sultana 
White or dusky ? 

** Plenty-much fine red an’ white lady,” 
said Brass-Pan appreciatively. “i fit for 
got her photygraf.” 

*“* By Glory, now we’re coming down to 
bed-rock facts. By Glory, Brass-Pan, I’d 
have given two dollars and a half for this 
twenty-four hours ago. You don’t know 
what a trouble that woman’s veil was to 
me. Here, hand over.” 

Brass-pan from inside his singlet pro- 
duced a parcel delicately folded in native 
cloth. Commander McTurk took it, and 
unwrapped the cover with a jumping heart. 
He saw before him a gaudy oleograph 
from the top of a chocolate box. It was 
merely the pretty face of a well-known 
actress, and in his rage he would have 
torn it in pieces if with a sudden snatch 
Brass-Pan had not plucked it away. 

‘*Nowthen, Captain,” Brigg expostulated, 
‘play the game. That’s Brass-Pan’s best 
ju-ju, that he’ll say his nightly prayers to 
for the next six months. Besides, here 
we are just on the bar, and if you ruffle 
him, he’ll upset us as sure as I’m just 
starting my every-other-morning fever.” 

** By Glory!” muttered Commander 
McTurk, “I wonder if she planted that 
chocolate-box picture so that I should get 
it. She’s equal to it. By Glory! I half 
wish I’d risked the veil, and married 
her.” 
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AT THE SHRINE OF 
“JANE EYRE.” 


BY M. E. BRADDON. 


| | OW many years ago did I read 


“Jane Eyre” for the first time, 

a schoolgirl who had no right 
to become possessed of such a book ! 
More than half a century! And yet 
the memory of that first reading is as 
vivid as the book itself. It had just 
come from the circulating library, the 
single-volume edition, so it must have 
been some time after the story had 
been given to the world. I was laid 
up with a sick-headache, not the least 
distressing of juvenile maladies, and 
the book was given to me for a solace 
before my mother or elder sister had 
looked at it. I forgot my headache. 
The story gripped me from the first 
page. I was child enough to be most 
deeply interested in the cruel aunt’s 
maltreatment of the child, in the 
nursery scene and the nurse—severe, 
yet kind—even in such a detail as 
the dainty tartlet on the favourite china 
plate. I was enough of a_ schoolgirl 
to be thrilled by the moving scenes at 
the cruel school; and I had enough of 
a girl’s romantic fancy to fall prostrate 
before the stern and rugged grandeur of 
“ Mr. Rochester.” 

Surely there was never, since the be- 
ginning of fiction, a lover so original, so 
completely alive, or with such an imme- 
diate power over the imagination of the 
young reader. For the twentieth-century 
novel-reader Rochester has become a 
type. Indeed, before the book was 
two years old Rochester had become 
a type. The circulating library bristled 
with Rochesters. He became at once 
universal, like the pork-pie hat, and the 
Garibaldi shirt—terrible forerunner of the 
blouse. A hundred steel pens were 
grinding foolscap in the production of 
rude and rugged lovers. The uncouth 
was your oualy wear. After the mild 
boyish lover of Scott and Dickens, and 
the super-refined Ernest Maltravers of 
Bulwer, this grim and dominating 
personality, a man never handsome and 
no longer young, burst upon the world of 
fiction with an electrical force, while every 
small plain novel-reading girl in England 





Charlotte Bronte. 


From an engraving after the portrait by George Richmond, R.A. 


thought herself a Jane Eyre, and waited 
for that sudden sunlit opening in the dull 
wood of her life which would bring her face 
to face with her Rochester. “Clarissa,” 
“Werther,” “Jane Eyre!” ‘These are of a 
surety such books as De Quincey meant 
by his “literature of power.” 

Often as I have read “ Jane Eyre,” the 
book always holds me. In descriptive 
power, the kind of descriptive writing that 
lifts prose almost to poetry, the vivid 
painting of nature in its grandest aspects, 
the splendour of sunset skies, the terror 
and wonder of storm-clouds—in such 
passages Charlotte Bronte rises to the 
sublime, like Milton, like De Quincey, 
like Ruskin. ‘There is never a laboured 
passage, never a tortured phrase or a 
strained simile. In ‘‘ Shirley” those flights 
of the strong romantic fancy, the passionate 
love of the grand and beautiful, illumine 
a book that was somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to the adorers of Jar.e Eyre. Shirley 
is quite irresistible, the most delightful of 
girls; but her love-story seems a tame 
business after Jane’s fiery ordeal. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable memoir—a 
life in which the woman we want to 
know about is always allowed to speak 
for herself, so that by the sequence and 
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the fulness of Charlotte’s letters the book 
is almost an autobiography—has made 
the author of “Jane Eyre” as familiar 
a presence as Johnson or Goldsmith or 
Scott ; and every page of that book, every 
letter that indefatigable pen wrote, has 
made us love the sweet, unselfish woman 
with a love as deep as our admiration for 
the genius. It is a book to which I have 
gone back again and again, as | go back 
to Lockhart and to Boswell, to Byron’s 
letters and to Forster’s Dickens ; and it 
has been one of my day-dreams to visit 
the grim stone dwelling-house so vividly 
depicted by Mrs. Gaskell in an admirable 
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letter describing-her own visit to Haworth 
at a time when her impression of the place 
was fresh. 

Well, a stout pair of horses and a four- 
teen-mile drive from Ilkley have realised 
my wish, but not my day-dream. 

A lonely stone house on a wind-swept 
moor, high above the common life of 
man. A stern old church, a _ treeless 
churchyard on two sides of the grim 
parsonage, a village street, perhaps, since 
there must have been a few people in the 
Reverend Patrick Bronté’s parish, little as 
one reads of parishioners in Charlotte’s 
letters, a low-roofed homestead showing 
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here and there in the distance, and for 
the rest solitude, the grandeur of the 
wide moorland, the darkness of far-off 
hills. ‘This was the Haworth of my fancy. 

One knew that there was Keighley, a 
manufacturing town, within three miles ; 
but in Charlotte’s letters Keighley seems 
remote,another world,a placeof chimneys 
and black smoke that came not nearenough 
to darken the wide skies of Haworth. A 


sad environment this lonely parish of my 
dream, a melancholy atmosphere, yet still 
a fitting place for the growth of a strong 
concentrative mind, a poetic fancy, original 
ideas, deep-reaching thoughts. 


Chvxcp Stars , a 
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Was Haworth ever like this dream of 
mine? I think not. There must always 
have been a good many people in those 
steep hillside streets—lanes, | hope, fifty 
years ago—but now stone-paved, remorse- 
less streets, with shops of all kinds, and 
every modern abomination in the adver- 
tisement line; the last new tobacco glaring 
at one from every wall and fence; common 
shops, ugly stone houses, chimneys, and 
a railway station in the hollow at the foot 
of the hill. 

And the wind-swept parsonage now 
snuggles under half-century trees, in a 
sheltered gatden, ‘There is nothing 
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wind-swept or melancholy about it, for 
though the graves are still on two sides 
of the garden, they are hidden from the 
eye. A wing has been added, an essenti- 
ally modern, comfortable wing, and plate- 
glass windows have made an end of the 
old-world aspect of the house we know in 
the modest engraving on Mrs, Gaskell’s 
title-page. And so vanishes my dream 
of Haworth: yet on our homeward way it 
is comforting to hear from a native, at a 
tea-shop in Shipley, that Haworth is still 
so far behind the times that not a light is 
to be seen in its streets after nine o'clock. 
‘The damsel at the Shipley tea-shop did 
not mind having been born in Miss 
Bronté’s parish; but to live there—no, 
thank you! 

The fact is that Keighley, in Charlotte’s 
time a town three miles off, to which one 
travelled in a kind of gig, or sent to meet 
a friend arriving by coach, has in a 
manner come to Haworth. ‘There is 
hardly a break in the endless rows of 
workpeople’s cottages, the tall chimneys 
and monster factories, the blackness and 
apparent prosperity, between Keighley 
and the hilltop church in whose shadow 
Charlotte Bronté lies asleep. Nobody 
could call Haworth isolated nowadays. 
But the more one sees of the factories 
and chimneys, the long uniform. streets 
climbing uphill, the monotonous sequence 
of stone cottages, rarely beautified by 
shrub or flower, all of the same uncom- 
promising pattern, the more wonderful 


seems Charlotte’s genius and the rich 
vivid colouring of “‘ Jane Eyre.” Where 


did she get those bright colours in her 
life of gloom —gloom at Haworth, gloom 
at Brussels, despondency, parting, death ? 
That vigorous, animated style, those 
characters in whom the passionate life 
throbs strong and fierce! How marvellous 
the escape out of that dull and melan- 
choly existence into a dream-world full of 
such creatures! What a flight from such 
prose to such poetry! Think of her 
beginning ‘‘Jane Eyre ” in strange lodgings 
in a strange town, friendless and alone, 
with her father lying in his darkened 
room after an operation for cataract! In 
the intervals of her faithful attendance 
upon him she is with the little girl and 
the. cruel aunt, in the intensely real 
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atmosphere of parlour and nursery ; and 
this queer little girl, with her childish love 
of beautiful things, the bird pictures, the 
painted china plate, and her passionate 
revolt against injustice and tyranny, is 
Jane Eyre, the heroine of the most 
powerful love-story in the fiction of the 
nineteenth century. 

And so we take our frugal luncheon at 
the Black Bull, where Bramwell Bronté 
spent too many hours of his wasted life, 
and where the wealth of Yorkshire hams 
hanging in the hall by the bar promises 
more of plenty than the hostelry can offer 
us on this particular Monday, when mine 
hostess happens to be absent for the day ; 
and after a leisurely inspection of manu- 
scripts and other relics in the Bronté 
Museum—the neat grey silk gown worn 
on the wedding tour, the little cashmere 
boots, a child’s size—we drive back to 
Ilkley, through manufacturing town after 
town, with factories and chimneys enough 
to make woollen goods for all the world, 
as well as for England, one would 
suppose. 

It is pleasant to hear that up at Guiseley 
yonder, a line of chimneys against the 
sky, they have been making blankets 
for Japan. Certainly—face Mr, Cham- 
berlain—everything has a prosperous air 
in this wool-weaving region. The work- 
people’s cottages are substantial and clean- 
looking, and the workpeople’s Monday 
wash, exposed in front of their houses 
—bedspreads, muslin curtains, antima- 
cassars, etcetera—testifies to cleanly and 
industrious habits and a becoming house- 
pride. 

Here and there we come upon wooded 
demesnes and handsome _ houses, the 
homes of wealthy manufacturers, not too 
far from their chimneys ; and at Keighley 
we drive through a People’s Park, where 
babies and small children roll about, 
“like tumbled fruit in grass,” and where 
some of their elders are taking tea at 
little tables in the open air, in front of a 
refreshment-room : a charming park, with 
fine trees, and space for games, and a 
band-stand, and full of people whose 
presence testifies to their appreciation 
of the place and to the need of such 
places wherever the working classes are 
gathered. 
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‘ ‘HROUGH the long, evil- 
tempered winter, when 
ice and high winds 

keep the coasting boats from 
the outports, the Newfound- 
land mails are carried by 
hand from settlement to settle- 
ment, even to the farthermost 
parts of the bleak peninsula to the 
north. 

Arch Butt’s link in the long chain was 
from Burnt Bay to Black Harbour. Once 
a week, come wind, blizzard or blinding 
sunlight, with four dollars and a half to 
reward him at the end of it, he made the 
eighty miles of wilderness and sea, back 
and forth, with the mailbag on his broad 
back. No man of the coast, save he, 
dared face that stretch in all weathers. It 
may be that he tramped a league, skated 
a league, sailed a league, sculled a league, 
groped his way through a league of night, 
breasted his way through a league of wind, 
picked his way over a league of shifting 
ice. ‘To be sure, he chose the way which 
best favoured his progress and least frayed 
the thread upon which his life hung. 

“Seems t’ me, b’y,” he said to his mate 
from New Bay, when the great gale of 
’98 first appeared in the north-east sky— 
“seems t? me we may make Duck Foot 
Cove the night, safe enough.” 

“Maybe, lad,” was the reply, after a 
long, dubious survey of the rising clouds. 
“Maybe we'll get clear o’ the gale, but 















“Tis a letter for you at last!” 


‘twill be a close call, whatever [at any 
rate].” 

‘** Maybe,” said Arch. “”I'would be 
well t’ get Her Majesty’s mail so far as 
Duck Foot Cove, whatever.” 

When Arch Butt made Duck Foot 
Cove that night, he was on the back of 
his mate, who had held to him, through 
all peril, with such courage as makes men 
glorious. ‘Ten miles up the bay, his right 
foot had been crushed in the ice, which 
the sea and wind had broken into unstable 
fragments. Luff of New Bay had left 
him in Saul Ride’s cottage, by the Head 
—the only habitation in the cove—and 
made the best of his own way to the 
harbours of the west coast of the Bay. 
Three days’ delay stared the Black 
Harbour mailman in the face. 
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“ Wiil you not carry the mail t’ Black 
Harbour, Saul Ride?” he demanded, 
when he had dressed his foot, and failed, 
stout as he was, to bear the pain of 
resting his weight upon it. 

“Tis too far in a gale for my old legs,” 
said Ride, ‘* an’-——” 

“But ’tis Her Majesty’s mail!” cried 
Arch. “ Won't you try, b’y?” 

** An I had a chance t’ make it, I’d try, 
quick enough,” said Ride sharply ; “‘ but 
’twould be not only me life, but the mail 
I’dlose. ‘The ice do be broken up ’tween 
here an’ Creepy Bluff; an’ not even Arch 
Butt, hisself, could walk the hills.” 

“Three days lost!” Arch groaned. 
“All the letters three days late. An’ 
ail——” 

“ Letters!” Ride broke in scornfully. 
“Letters, is it? Don’t you fret about 
they. A love letter for the parson’s 
daughter ; the price o’ fish from St. John’s 
for the old skipper; an’ a merchant’s 
account for every fisherman t’ the harbour : 
they be small things t’ risk life for.” 

The mailman laid his hand on the 
leather bag at his side. He fingered the 
Government seal tenderly and his eyes 
flashed splendidly when he looked up. 

**Tis Her Majesty’s mail!” he said— 
“ Her Majesty’s mail! Who knows what 
they be in this bag? Maybe, b’y —maybe 
—maybe there’s a letter for old Aunt 
Esther Bludgel. She’ve waited this three 
year for a letter from that boy,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Maybe ’tis in there now. 
Sure, b’y, an’ I believe ’#s in there. 
Saul Ride, the mail must go!” 

A touch of the bruised foot on the 
floor brought the mailman groaning to his 
chair again. If the mail were to go to 
Black Harbour that night, it was not to 
be carried on his back: that much was 
evident. Saul Ride gazed at him steadily 
fora moment. Something of the younger 
man’s fine regard for duty communicated 
itself to him. There had been a time— 
in the days of his strength—when he, 
too, would have thought of duty before 
danger. He went abstractedly to the foot 
of the loft stair, 

“ Paul!” he called —“ Paul !” 

“Iss, fawther,” was the quick response. 

‘“*[ wants you, b’y.” 

The boy came swiftly down the stair. 
He was wide awake, though his yellow 
hair was not yet brushed from his eyes. 
A summons at that hour meant pressing 
service—need of haste. What was the 
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call ? 
other. 

“By,” said Ride, with a gesture toward 
the mail bag, “will you carry that bag to 
Black Harbour? Will—— fi 

“Will you carry Her Majesty’s mail 
t’ Black Harbour?” Arch Butt burst out. 
His voice thrilled Paul, as he continued: 
** Her Majesty’s mail !” 

“°Tis but that black bag, b’y,” Ride 
said quietly. ‘‘ Will you take it t Black 
Harbour t’night? Please yourself about 
a 


He glanced {rom one man to the 


‘“Tss,” said Paul quickly. ‘ When?” 

**'T will be light enough in four hours,” 
said the mailman, 

“Go back t’ bed, b’y,” Ride said. 
“Til wake you when ’tis time t’ be off.” 

Five minutes later the boy was sound 
asleep. 

No Newfoundlander ventures out upon 
the ice without his gaff—a nine-foot pole, 
made of light, tough dog-wood, and iron- 
shod. It was with his own true gaff that 
Paul Ride felt his way out of Duck Foot 
Cove as the night cleared away. 

The sea had abated somewhat with the 
wind. In the bay beyond the cove the 
broken ice was freezing into one vast, 
rough sheet, solid as the coast rocks on 
the pans, but unsafe and deceptive over 
the channels between. ‘The course was 
down the bay, skirting the shore, to 
Creepy Bluff, then overland to Black 
Harbour, which is a port of the open sea : 
in all, twenty-one miles, with the tail of 
the gale to beat against. 

“Feel every step o’ the way till the 
light comes strong,” had been old Saul 
Ride’s last word to the boy. “Strike 
hard with your gaff before you put your 
foot down.” 

Paul kept his gaff before him—feeling 
his way much as a blind man taps the 
pavement as he goes along a city street. 
‘The search for solid ice led him this way 
and that, but his progress toward Creepy 
Bluff, the shadowy outline of which he 
soon could see, steadily continued. He 
surmised that it was still blowing hard 
in the open, beyond the shelter of the 
islands; and he wondered if the wind 
would sweep him off his feet when he 
essayed to cross Sloop Run, down which 
it ran, unbroken, from the sea to the bluff. 

“ Her Majesty’s mail!” he muttered, 
echoing the thrill in the mailman’s voice— 
“Her Majesty’s mail !” 

When the light was stronger—but it 








“Then, without hesitation, he leapt, and stepping so lightly from one to the other that the water did 
not find the soles of his feet.” 
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was not yet break of Gay—he thought to 
make greater haste by risking more. 
Now and again he chanced himself on a 
suspicious-looking black sheet. Now and 
again he ran nimbly over many yards of 
rubber ice, which yielded and groaned, 
but did not break. Often he ventured 
where Arch Butt would not have dared 
take his massive body. All this he did, 
believing always that he should not 
delay the Gull Arm mailman, who might 
even then be waiting for him in Black 
Harbour. 

But when he had covered six miles of 
the route, he came to a wide channel 
which was not yet frozen over. It lay 
between two large pans. How far he 
might have to diverge from his course to 
cross without risk, he could not tell. He 
was impressed with the fact that, once 
across, the way lay clear before him—a 
long stretch of solid ice. 

‘Sure, I must cross here,” he thought. 

He sought for a large cake of floating 
ice, that he might ferry himself ‘across 
with his gaff. None great enough to bear 
his weight was to be seen—none, at least, 
within reach of his gaff. There were 
small cakes a-plenty; these were frag- 
ments heavy enough to bear him for but 
an instant. Could he cross on them ? 
He thought he might leap from one to 
the other so swiftly that none would be 
called upon to sustain his full weight, 
and thus pass safely over. With care he 
chose the path he would follow. Then, 
without hesitation, he leapt for the first 
cake, passed to the second—to the third 

to the fourth—stepping so lightly from 
one to the other that the water did not 
touch the soles of his boots. In a 
moment, he was whistling on his way on 
the other side, leaving the channel ice 
bobbing excitedly behind him. 

Soon he broke off whistling and began 
to sing. On he trudged, piping merrily : 

*Way down on Pigeon Pond Island, 
When daddy comes home from swilin’,* 
Cakes and tea for breakfast, 
Pork and duff for dinner, 


Cakes and tea for supper, 
"Way down on Pigeon Pond Island. 


At noon he came to an expanse of bad 
ice. He halted at the edge of it to eat a 
bit of the hard bread and dried venison 
in his “nutty” bag. Then, forward 
again! He advanced with great caution, 
sounding every step, on the alert for thin 


* Sealing. 
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places, A mile of this and he had grown 
weary. He was not so quick, not so sure, 
in his estimate of the strength of the ice. 
The wind, now blowing in stronger gusts, 
brought the water to his eyes and im- 
paired his sight. He did not regret his 
undertaking, but he began ardently to 
wish that Creepy Bluff were nearer. 
Thus moved, his pace increased—with 
ever-increasing peril to himself. He must 
make haste ! 

What befell the boy came suddenly. 
He trusted his feet to a drift of snow. 
Quick as a flash, and all unready, he was 
submerged in the water beneath. 

Paul could swim—swim like any New- 
foundland dog bred in Green Bay. 
Moreover, the life he led—the rugged, 
venturesome calling of the shore fisher- 
men—had inured him to sudden danger. 
First of all he freed himself from the 
cumbersome mailbag. He would not 
have abandoned it had he not been in 
such case as when, as the Newfound- 
landers say, it was “every hand for his 
life.” 

Then he made for the surface with 
swift, strong strokes. A few more strokes 
brought him to the edge of the ice. He 
clambered out, still gasping for breath, 
and turned about to account to himself 
for his predicament. 

The drift of snow had collapsed; he 
observed that it had covered some part of 
a wide hole, and that the exposed water 
was almost of a colour with the ice 
beyond—a polished black. Hence, he 
did not bitterly blame himself for the 
false step, as he might have done had 
he plunged himself into obvious danger 
through carelessness. He did not wonder 
that he had been deceived. 

Her Majesty’s mail, so far as the boy 
could determine, was slowly sinking to 
the bottom of the bay. 

There was no help in regret. To 
escape from the bitter wind and the dusk, 
now fast falling, was the present duty. 
He could think of all the rest when he had 
leisure to sit before the fire and dream. 
He took off his jacket and wrung it out— 
a matter of some difficulty, for it was 
already stiff with frost. His shirt followed 
—then his boots and his trousers. Soon 
he was stripped to his rosy skin. The 
wind, sweeping in from the open sea, 
stung him as it whipped past. 

When the last garment was wrung out 
he was shivering, and his teeth were 
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chattering so fast that he could not keep 
them still. Dusk soon turns to night on 
this coast, and the night comes early. 
‘There was left but time enough to reach 
the first of the goat-paths at Creepy Bluff, 
two miles away—not time to finish the 
overland tramp to Black Harbour-—before 
darkness fell. 

When he was about to dress, his glance 
chanced to pass over the water. The 
mailbag—it could be nothing else—was 
floating twenty yards off the ice. It had 
been prepared with cork for such 
accidents, which not infrequently befall it. 

“*Tis Her Majesty’s mail, b’y,” Paul 
could hear the mailman say. 

“But ‘tis more than I can carry v 
Black Harbour now,” he thought. 

Nevertheless, he made no move to put 
on his shirt. He continued to look at 
the mailbag. ‘lis the mail—Gov’ment 
mail,” he thought again. ‘Then, after a 
rueful look at the water: ‘‘ Sure, nobody 
‘Il know that it floated. “Tis as much 
as I can do t get myself safe t’ Gull 
Cove. I'd freeze on the way t’ Black 
Harbour.” 

‘There was no comfort in these excuses, 
‘There, before him, was the bag. It was 
in plain sight. It had not sunk. He 
would fail in his duty to the country if he 
left it floating there. It was an intolerab‘e 
thought ! 

“list? Black Harbour I’ll take that bag 
this day,” he muttered. 

He let himself gingerly into the water, 
and struck out. It was bitterly cold, but 
he persevered, with fine courage, until he 
had his arm safely linked through the 
strap of the bag. It was the country he 
served! In some vague form this thought 
sounded in his mind, repeating itself 
again and again, while he swam for the 
ice with the bag in tow. He drew himself 
out with much difficulty, hauled the mail- 
bag after him, and proceeded to dress 
with all speed. His clothes were frozen 
stiff, and he had to beat them on the ice 
to soften them ; but the struggle to don 
them sent the rich blood rushing through 
his body, and he was warmed to a glow. 

On went the bag, and off went the boy. 
When he came to the firmer ice, and 
Creepy Bluff was within half a mile, the 
wind carried this cheery song up the bay : 


Lukie’s boat is painted green, 

The finest boat that ever was seen ; 
Lukie’s boat has cotton sails, 

A juniper rudder and galvanised nails. 
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At Creepy Bluff, which the wind strikes 
with full force, the ice was breaking up 
in-shore. ‘The gale had risen with the 
coming of the night. Great seas spent 
their force beneath the ice—cracking it, 
breaking it, slowly grinding it to pieces 
against the rocks. 

The Bluff marks the end of the bay. 
No ice forms beyond. ‘Thus the waves 
swept in with unbroken power, and were 
fast reducing the shore cakes to a mass 
of fragments. Paul was cut off from the 
shore by thirty yards of heaving ice. No 
bit of it all would bear his weight ; nor, 
so fine had it been ground, could he 
leap from place to place as he had done 
before. 

“Tis sprawl I must,” he thought. 

‘The passage was no new problem. He 
had been in such case more than once 
upon his return from the off-shore seal- 
hunt. Many fragments would together 
bear him up, where few would sink beneath 
him. He lay flat on his stomach, and, 
with the gaff to help support him, crawled 
out from the solid place, dragging the 
bag. His body went up and down with 
the ice. Now an arm was thrust through, 
again a leg went under water. 

Progress was fearfully slow. Inch by 
inch he gained on the shore —crawling—- 
crawling steadily. All the while he feared 
that the great pans would drift out and 
leave the fragments room to disperse. 
Once he had to spread wide his arms and 
legs and pause until the ice was packed 
closer. 

“Two yards more—only two yards 
more,” he could say at last. 

Once on the road to Black Harbour, 
which he well knew, his spirits rose ; 
and with a cheery mood came new 
strength. It was a rough road, up hill 
and down again, through deep snowdrifts 
and over slippery rocks. Night fell; but 
there was light enough to show the way, 
save in the deeper valleys, and there he 
had to struggle along as best he might. 

Step after step, hill after hill, thicket 
after thicket, cheerfully he trudged on; 
for the mailbag was safe on his back, 
and Black Harbour was but three miles 
distant. ‘Three was reduced to two, two 
to one, one to the last hill. 

From the crest of Ruddy Rock he 
could look down on the lights of the 
harbour—yellow lights, lying in the 
shadows of the valley. ‘There was a light 
in the Post Office. They were waiting 
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for him there—waiting for their letters— 
waiting to send the mail on to the north. 
In a few minutes he could say that Her 
Majesty’s mail had been brought safe 
to Black Harbour. 


“Be the mail come ?” 

Paul looked up from his seat by the 
roaring fire in the Post Office. An old 
woman had come in. ‘There was a 
strange light in her eyes—the light of a 
hope which survives, spite of repeated 
disappointment. 

“Sure, Aunt Esther; ’tis here at last.” 

“ Be there a letter for me ?” 

Paul hoped that there was. He longed 
to see those gentle eyes shine—to see 
the famished look disappear. 

‘““No, Aunt Esther ; ‘tis not come yet. 
Maybe ’twill come next 

“Sure, I’ve waited these three year,” 


she said, with a trembling lip. “’Tis 
from me son——” 

“Ha!” cried the postmaster. ‘* What’s 
this? “Tis all blurred by the water. 
‘Missus K—s—B—l—g—e—l.’ Sure, 
‘tis you, woman. “Tis a letter for you 
at last!” 

“°Tis from me son!” the old woman 
muttered eagerly. .“’Tis tv tell me where 
he is, an’-—an’—when he’s comin’ home. 
‘Thank God, the mail came safe the 
night.” 

What if Paul had left the mailbag to 
soak and sink in the waters of the bay ? 
What if he had failed in his duty to 
the people? How many other such 
letters might there not be in that bag, 
for the mothers and fathers of the 
northern ports ? 

“Thank God,” he thought, ‘‘ that Her 
Majesty’s mail came safe the night!” 


THE CITY OF IMMORTALITY. 


BY JOHN ANDERSON STEWART. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. II. SIME. 


ONG, long ago, in the world’s twilit prime, 


There stood a white-walled city on a hill ; 


All dwelling there escaped Time’s direst ill, 


For Death came never to that golden clime. 


And eager thousands trod its hillside thyme 


And scaled the height keen-eyed with ardent will 


To baffle thus the Great Marauder’s skill 


And live for ever on that peak sublime. 


Ah! many entered there, yet none did reap 


Self-promised joys of immortality ; 


For soon or late all yearned to fall asleep, 


And one by one, with many a weary sigh, 


Stole past the city portals down the steep 


To old sweet haunts where they were free to die. 
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‘“‘ For soon or late, all yearned to fail asleep, 
And one by one with many a weary sigh, 
Stole past the city portals down the stecp.” 
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William Pitt. 


Painted and engraved by the caricaturist Gillray. 


THE CENTENARY OF WILLIAM PITT. 


BY MARGARET COTTER MORISON. 


There have been twenty Premiers in the hundred years that have elapsed since the 
younger Pitt went to his accoun’. By a strange coincidence it happens that his 
Centenary comes when we are in the throes of a General Llection, during which 


his name will doubtless be on many a lip. 


Pitt has been so exalted by historians 


and biographers that the world seems to have lost sight of his more human aspects ; 
and what follows ts an attempt to present him in his scanty hours of leisure. 


\W ILILIAM PITT, the second son 
/ of the great Lord Chatham, 

was born on May 28th, 1759, 
at Hayes, in Kent, and died exactly a 
hundred years ago, on January 23rd, 1806. 
He arrived in an auspicious year in his 
father’s career, for it was the year in which 
our troops won the battle of Minden, 
Wolfe took Quebec, and Hawke defeated 
the French in Quiberon Bay,—the year, 
besides, of further conquests against the 
French in India, and over the Dutch in 
the West Indies, successes which were 
directly attributable to the guiding genius 


of the ‘‘Great Commoner.” Perhaps 
none of these triumphs gladdened the 
statesman like the advent of another 
member to that small family circle, for 
which he showed such abiding tenderness. 
Haughty and overbearing as he was in 
dealing with his colleagues, he atoned for 
this by an almost effeminate tenderness 
in his own domestic circle. In a letter 
to Lady Chatham he speaks of her and 
“the five little faces, which form round 
her a group which sums all delight.” Of 
all his children, the dearest perhaps, both 
on account of his ill-health and remark- 
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able precocity, was his namesake and 
fourth child. From very early days 
Chatham noted his son’s_ interest in 
politics with delight. ‘I expect many 
sage reflections from William upon the 
public papers,” he wrote on one occasion 
to Lady Chatham, when the boy was not 
more than seven years old; and _ the 
‘*Journalist,” the “Secretary,” the “Philoso- 
pher,” were nicknames familiarly applied 
to him in the family. Better, perhaps, 
than all his talents, was the happiness of 
disposition which characterised William 
from his childhood—which no ill-health 
ever succeeded in clouding, and which 
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arrived on the scene at the bidding of 
the anxious parents, and there is a letter 
extant which ends in a rather shaky 
handwriting as follows :-— 


“Mrs. Sparry allows me no more than, 
just in testimony of my being able to hold a 
pen, to subscribe my name.— William Pitt.’ 


At the end of six weeks the youn? 
patient was able to be moved, but only 
then by such easy stages that the party 
took four days to reach London, where 
a halt of several days was again necessary 
before he could be moved on to Burton 
Pynsent. So alarmed had his parents 
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The old portion of Lauriston House. 


endeared him through life to those with 
whom he came in contact. 

It was under his father’s roof, and in 
fact under his father’s .close personal 
supervision, that Pitt was educated until 
he was fourteen years of age. ‘hen he 
went up to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in the autumn of 1773; but he had not 
been in residence more than a few weeks 
when the boy had a sharp return of a 
mysterious illness which had previously 
baffled his doctors. His tutor described 
it as a sort of delirium which lasted 
intermittently all night, and left the 
boy in so weak and critical a state that 
he could not leave his bed for a month. 
This time, when the attack came, the 
old nurse of the family, a Mrs. Sparry, 





been over this illness that they kept him 
at home, in country air, for six months, 
and were careful that he followed the 
prescriptions of the doctors, who advised 
plenty of riding and port wine,—habits 
which were to remain to him through life. 

After six months Pitt returned to the 
University, where he remained in all seven 
years. In 1776 he was granted the 
degree of Master of Arts without examina- 
tion, a senseless privilege then accorded 
to noblemen’s sons. ‘lowards the close 
of his residence at Cambridge, Pitt began 
to mix freely in the society of the place, 
and was universally liked for his flow 
of good spirits, his general courtesy, and 
above all, a total absence of conceit, in 
spite of his very remarkable talents. His 
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playfulness, wit, and consideration for the 
feelings of others, are the constant subject 
of remark by those who met him in social 
life. ‘‘ He was the wittiest man I| ever 
knew,” wrote Wilberforce; ‘and, what 
was quite peculiar to himself, had at all 
times his wit under entire control.” His 
biographer and lifelong friend, Bishop 
‘Tomline, furnishes the same testimony : 
“though always the most lively person in 
company, the brilliancy of his imagination 
and his talent for wit and repartee were 
accompanied with a delicacy of sentiment 
and an attention to the feelings of others 
which prevented his saying anything, even 
in his most unguarded moments and un- 
restrained sallies, to give pain or offence ;” 
and he further adds: ‘In my long and 
familiar intercourse with him, in youth 
and manhood, in health and sickness, in 
prosperity and in adversity, in all the 
vicissitudes and provocations to which 
political men are subject, I never knew 
him upon any occasion utter a hasty or 
peevish expression,” 

When Pitt left the University after his 
father’s death, he took up his residence 
for a time at Lincoln’s Inn, with the 
intention of devoting himself to the bar. 
He was duly called in 1780, and went 
on the Western Circuit; there is even 
a well authenticated story of the young 
man (in so short a time to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) dangling 
about the Courts for several days and 
giving infinite attention to an unimportant 
brief which brought him in a guinea. 

But there was no question in which 
direction his ambition really lay. His 
career had been decided by himself and 
his father from his infancy, and it were 
as well to expect a young eagle to refrain 
from soaring, as to think of keeping 
William Pitt long from the House of 
Commons. After standing unsuccess- 
fully for the University of Cambridge in 
September 1780, he was in January of the 
following year nominated, through the 
influence of the Duke of Rutland, as 
member for Appleby, a rotten borough, 
then in the gift of Sir James Lowther. 

Once in Parliament, Pitt stepped im- 
mediately into the front rank of politicians, 
as a man entering into his birthright. 
Within a month of taking his seat, he 
was called upon, somewhat unexpectedly, 
to make a reply for his own side: the House 
was full, and all watched him with un- 
mistakable interest, for expectation about 
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this brilliant son of Chatham ran high. 
When he sat down his reputation was 
won, and he was thenceforth admitted 
without cavil to be in the front rank of 
speakers, and that in a House which was 
accustomed to the splendid oratory of 
Burke, of Fox, and of Sheridan. Com- 
parisons between him and his illustrious 
father were inevitable, among those who 
remembered the “ Great Commoner” in 
his best Parliamentary days ; and Burke 
voiced the general feeling when he 
declared emphatically that ‘he was not 
a chip of the old block,—he was the 
old block itself.” ‘* The papers will have 
informed you how. Mr. William Pitt, 
second son of the late Lord Chatham, 
has distinguished himself,” Wilberforce 
wrote to a friend; ‘‘ he comes out, as his 
father did, a ready-made orator, and I 
doubt not but I shall see him the first 
man in the country.” 

Those early Parliamentary years were 
probably among the happiest in Pitt’s 
whole career. ‘There gathered round him 
in London a circle of young men, all of 
about the same age, who were inspired 
with the same hopes, the same ambitions, 
the same high ideals of public life. ‘They 
met together daily at Westminster, they 
supped together at Goosetree’s, they in- 
vaded Wilberforce’s house at Wimbledon 
and talked till the small hours of the 
morning. Of Pitt and Wilberforce, at 
this time, it was said that they were like 
brothers: they were born in the same 
year, they came the same year into 
Parliament; they appear to have lived 
indiscriminately at each other’s houses as 
it suited their convenience. Pitt was so 
fond of the country, that he would often 
ride out at night to Wilberforce’s villa 
after the House had risen, regardless 
whether the host was there or not. One 
summer he lived there entirely for three 
months. : 

This delightful old Georgian house 
where Wilberforce gathered his friends 
about him, (now known as_ Lauriston 
House, the property of Mr. Arthur Fell,) 
stands on the south side of Wimbledon 
Common, and with its red-tiled roof, 
spacious garden and cedared lawn, con- 
jures up many a suggestion of the past. 

The house has changed hands many 
times since those days, Wilberforce him- 
self having parted with it in 1786, after 
his ruinous election for Yorkshire had 
somewhat crippled his finances; but 
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After the painting by Gainsborough 
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traditions of Pitt still linger about the 
place, and have been handed down from 
owner to owner. ‘There is, for instance, 
the “‘ Pitt maple,” under which the young 
Minister is said to have preferred to 
lounge away Sunday mornings with a 
b.o 0 & , 


when his 


town knew so well how to appreciate. 
‘Eliot, Arden, and J,” he wrote one 
afternoon from the House of Commons, 
‘will be with you at curfew, and expect 
an early meal of peas and strawberries.” 
Inside the house, unfortunately, there 
have been 
consider- 





friend 
W ilber- 
force, al- 
ways more 
strongly 
religious, 
would 
rather 
have car- 
ried him 
off t50 
church. 
Some- 
times, ap- 
parently, 
Wilber- 
force’s 
pleading 
gained the 
day, for on 
a Sunday 
he made 
entry in his 
diary: 
Va eT" s 
suaded 
Pitt and 
Eliot to 
church,”’ 
implying 
thatthe 
action on 
their part 
had: been 
somewhat 
reluctant 
and_infre- 
quent. 
‘Though 
the garden 
has been 








fo ok oe 
changes 
from time 
to time, 
and more 
than once 
a fresh 
wing has 
been 
added; 
but the 
outlines of 
the old 
house can 
be clearly 
made out, 
froma 
view af- 
forded by 
the gar- 
ce, 
When Wil- 
berforce 
inherited 
the place 
from his 
uncle he 
found it 
too small 
for his hos- 
pitable in- 
c linations, 
so he im- 
mediately 
added 
Oe eee ae 
buildings, 
the ground 
tiger :of 
which now 
forms the 
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its acres [It will be observed that clasps have been placed round the trunk to preserve its life.] groun d 


in recent 

years, as the town has encroached around 
it, yet in all probability the outlook over 
the lawn from the house is much now as 
it always was. ‘There is still the old walled 
kitchen-garden, famous yet for its berries 
and peas, which Pitt and his friends in 


rooms in- 
doors have been a good deal altered, 
and the staircase has probably been 
renewed ; but the painted ceiling above, 
said to be by Angelica Kauffmann, must 
have been there in the days of Pitt. 
It is in the classic, allegorical style, so 
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much in vogue in those days, when gods 
and goddesses could be dragged into daily 
conversation without creating a smile; 
indeed, the familiar letters Pitt received 
as a boy from his father so bristled with 
classical allusions as to puzzle the plainer 
minds of modern readers. The wall 
paintings are no longer visible, for the 
prudery of two maiden ladies, who once 
kept a school in the house, caused them 
to be carefully plastered over, and the 
heathen deities who so offended their 
views of propriety have ever since been 
hopelessly imprisoned. 

Probably of the whole house, the upstair 
rooms on the top floor have been the 
least altered. The square window-panes 
and thick wooden sashes plainly proclaim 
their age, and it might well be wished that 
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persuasion ;”—‘‘ Wimbledon, where Pitt, 
etc., dined and _ slept ;” — “ Evening 
walk,—bed a little past two,” are the 
daily entries in Wilberforce’s journal. 
The friendships thus formed lasted 
through life, though with the increasing 
burdens of office the opportunities for 
such familiar intercourse became fewer. 
At twenty-three Pitt was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, at twenty-four he was 
Prime Minister and leader of the House 
of Commons—a position which, with but 
a short break, he retained for the re- 
mainder of his life. Delighted as he 
always was to see old friends about him, 
the affairs of the nation naturally engrossed 
the greater part of his time. Even when 
he went down for rest to Holwood, Tom- 
line says “‘some person in office joined 

















The staircase. 


we could read as plainly which were the 
rooms Pitt used to consider his own; 
for among the interesting traditions of 
Lauriston House is one which relates 
that, not so many years ago, one of the 
downstair bells still bore the inscription, 
“Mr. Pitt’s room,” until one day a vandal 
house-painter effaced the memento for ever. 

Both Pitt and Wilberforce shared a 
strong love of the country, and it is easy, 
seeing the house and its surroundings on a 
bright summer day, or when autumn has 
tinted the neighbouring common with gold 
and brown, to understand the pleasure the 
friends must have had in escaping from the 
party warfare of the House of Commons 
into this purer air. In the letters of the 
two friends at this time the references to 
Wimbledon are very frequent. ‘“ ‘To 
Wimbledon with Pitt and Eliot, at their 


him there, that business and recreation 
might be mixed.” Holwood was Pitt’s 
favourite abode, and was one of the rare 
occasions of his spending money on per- 
sonal enjoyment. He purchased the 
estate in 1785, but it had for him still 
earlier associations, for, as he told a friend, 
he had been wont to go bird’s-nesting 
there asa boy. It was a surprise and a 
revelation, to those who only knew him 
officially, to see him in his country resort. 
“ After toiling in his room over revenue 
details, or foreign despatches on which 
the fate ot nations depended, he would 
walk out, and taking his spud in his hand, 
grub up a thistle or a weed, or give 
directions about the removal of a shrub 
or the turning of a walk, with as much 
earnestness and interest as if he had 
nothing else to occupy his thoughts.” 
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Like many kind masters, Pitt was often 
victimised by some of his servants; in 
many instances they abused his goodness 
shamefully, and the reckless extravagance 
which went on in his house was_ the 
despair of his friends; yet there were 
other retainers who loved and served him 
well, Pitt’s niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who resided with him during the last two 
years of his life, speaks in her ‘* Memoirs” 
of the devotion of one of his men-servants. 
This man “ died quite young, at twenty- 
seven,” she narrates, “He was a man 
all fire and activity. Mr. Pitt would say 
to him, “ You must go down to-day to 
such a place, and I shall be there the day 
after to-morrow.” —‘* You will excuse me, 
sir,” the man would reply, “ but I shan’t 
go; for if I do, who will attend you when 


anger him, ‘‘his passion did not show 
itself by knitting his brows or pouting his 
mouth, nor were his words very sharp; 
but his eyes lighted up in a manner quite 
surprising. It was something that seemed 
to dart from within his head, and you 
might see sparks coming from them. At 
another time his cyes had no colour at 
all.” 

For a man with such wide interests, 
Pitt was content to see very little of the 
world with his own eyes. He never 
visited Scotland or Ireland, and of England 
he knew little north of Cambridge. Only 
once was he on the Continent, and 
that was on a short visit he made to 
France, in the company of Wilberforce 
and Eliot, when he was out of Office in 
1783, after having been Chancellor of the 























Lauriston House, the garden front. 


you take your physic to-morrow? You 
will be busy and put it off, and nobody 
knows how to give it but myself.” ‘Well, 
well,” Mr. Pitt would answer, ‘‘do so, 
then!” and would excuse him by an 
**Ah, he is very anxious about me,— I 
must let him have his own way.” 
Speaking one day of her uncle’s personal 
appearance, Lady Hester said: “* He had 
nothing remarkable in his appearance ; 
Mr. Pitt’s was not a face that gave one 
the idea of a clever man, As he walked 
through the park you would have taken 
him for a poet or some such person : thin, 
tall, and rather awkward ; looking upwards 
as if his ideas were ez air, and not 
remarking what was passing around him ; 
there was no expression in him at such a 
moment.” But should anything occur to 


Exchequer. People looked upon foreign 
travel in a more serious light in those 
days, and were not content to hurry from 
place to place. ‘Thus, when Pitt and his 
two friends went abroad, they halted first 
for three weeks at Rheims, to gain some 
knowledge of French before going on to 
Paris. ‘Their modest way of travelling, 
and lack of introductions, brought them 
at first under the suspicion of the police 
as intrigants; but as soon as their real 
position was known, the society of Rheims 
made much of them. ‘Their fame pre- 
ceded them to Paris, where they were 
loaded with attentions, every one being 
anxious to see the son of the great 
Chatham. The Court was then at 
Fontainebleau, whither by special invita- 
tion the young Englishmen followed ; and 
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there they had a cordial reception from 
Queen Marie Antoinette and the uncouth 
king—‘‘a clumsy, strange figure in im- 
mense boots,” whom Wilberforce declared 
it was worth going a hundred miles to see 
in his hunting dress. According to Wilber- 
force, “‘ they all, men and women, crowded 
round Pitt in shoals; but he behaved 
with great spirit, though he was some- 
times a little bored when they talked 
to him about parliamentary reform.” A 
summons recalled him unexpectedly, and 
he never again crossed the Channel. 

Pitt’s fondness for a good glass of 
port (which has been a sad stumbling- 
block to his later admirers) was far 
from being regarded as a fault by his own 
contemporaries, for those were days, of 
course, when gentlemen were expected to 
live hard and drink deeply. Pitt was in 
his own lifetime far more twitted by the 
satirists for the purity of his morals than 
for his foible for wine. “ Mr. Pitt dearly 
loved a glass of port,” his friend Addington 
would say, when questioned, adding slyly, 
“and a bottle still better.” Only once 
did Pitt give his enemies an opportunity to 
jeer openly at this weakness, and that 
was when he had been out one evening 
supping with Henry Dundas, and returned 
to the House not expecting to be called 
upon to speak. He was, however, sud- 
denly called upon, and then it became 
painfully evident, to both sides of the 
House, that the Prime Minister, usually 
so sonorous, was not in full control of 
his speech. ‘The Opposition wits revelled 
in the unwonted opportunity, and they 
exhausted themselves in epigrams like 
this :— 

“I cannot see the Speaker, Hal : can you?” 

‘* Not see the Speaker? Hang ii! I see two.” 


Sut the incident gave occasion for a 
very delightful “mot” from Pitt himself. 
The Clerk of the House, a fervent ad- 
mirer of the Prime Minister, declared 
himself so upset by the occurence, that he 
had a severe headache the next day. The 
fact.was reported to Pitt. “‘ Now I call that 
an excellent arrangement!” exclaimed the 
delighted culprit, “that I should have 
the wine and the Clerk the headache !” 

But as the clouds gathered fast towards 
the close of his career Pitt lost the clastic 
buoyancy which had enabled him in 
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earlier years to throw off his cares. One 
by one Napoleon wrecked his plans upon 
the Continent, and his Sovereign thwarted 
him upon the Catholic question at home. 
His estrangement with Addington over 
the premiership vexed him while it lasted, 
for he was staunch to his friends. But 
nothing cut him so much, perhaps, to the 
quick as the impeachment of his friend 
Lord Melville (Henry Dundas), for irregu- 
larities with the Navy accounts. Believing 
him innocent, Pitt strove manfully to save 
him from the censure of the House, but 
the tide was too strong. When the 
figures were read out, they were found to 
be exactly 216 on each side, for and 
against the censure ; and after some agon- 
ising seconds of suspense, the Speaker, as 
white as a sheet, recorded his casting 
vote. It was adverse to Pitt and his friend. 
Lord Fitzharris, a young member at the 
time, says he himself was sitting wedged 
close to Pitt that night. When the votes 
were called “ Pitt immediately put on the 
little cocked hat that he was in the habit 
of wearing when dressed for the evening, 
and jammed it deeply over his forehead, 
and I distinctly saw the tears trickling 
down his cheeks. We had overheard one 
or two, such as Colonel Wardle, say they 
would see ‘how Billy looked after it.’ A 
few young ardent followers of Pitt, with 
myself, locked their arms together, and 
formed a circle, in which he moved, I 
believe unconsciously, out of the House ; 
and neither the Colonel nor his friends 
could approach him.” 

The crushing defeat of our allies at 
Ulm and Austerlitz was what gave Pitt 
his death-blow, and Wilberforce spoke in 
after years of the “ Austerlitz look.” For 
a moment the gloom had been lifted by 
the glorious news of Trafalgar, but ere 
the month was out all hope was crushed 
by the news from Austria. When Pitt 
received the despatches containing the 
account of Austerlitz, he desired a map to 
be brought to him and to be left alone. 
That dark hour found his frame too far 
enfeebled to support the strain ; arid his 
health grew rapidly worse. Early in 
January he was removed from Bath to 
his house on Putney Heath, where he 
died ten days later. It was the 23rd of 
January, 1806—exactly a hundred years 
ago. 











A SUNSET SONG. 


BY AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 





M* shepherd lad disdains 
Those songs that ladies love, 

He knows no languid strains 

Or notes that wind above. | 

He sings the mountain-side 


And folk that there abide. 
| My shepherd lad has art 


To voice the running stream, : 
To bare the daisy’s heart, : 
And catch the dewdrop’s dream, 
| To sing each wind that blows 
| And shakes the evening rose. 


My shepherd lad repeats 

The wonders of the hill, 

The shade where evening greets 

The day that’s had its fill, 

The spinney where the birds 
Sing songs that have no words ; 


The crannies where the light 
Strikes fire, and turns to gold, 
The lichen burnished bright, 

And the wall and grey sheepfold, 
The moss where violets creep, : 
Tuck in their heads, and sleep. | ; 





And when the light grows grey, 
And shadows find his song, | q 
When the workmen wend their way, | 
Trailing their feet along, 

My shepherd sings his fill 

In the sunset on the hill. | 
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“ ¢ “LOSING time, Mr. Hannaford!” 
A policeman looked into the 
smoky bar of ‘The Hearty 

Welcome,” and the sleepy host nodded 

to him. 

Right, John. 
you go, please.” 

There were only two customers left, 
and they sat together engaged in a brisk 
conversation. One, a ruddy, blue-eyed 
youth with a clean-shorn face and feeble 
mouth, showed signs of inebriation ; the 
elder, a loose-built, brown, black-bearded 
man, was quiet and self-contained. 

Mr. Hannaford knew the younger 
labourer, and now addressed him. 

“Be off, Bill Woodrow. “Tis time you 
was home.” 

“ill see him along,” answered the 
strange man. ‘I’m going his way.” 

They departed together, and then, under 
a starry night, Bill’s legs showed a lack 
of steadiness. 

“Give me your arm, mate,” he said. 
“TI must pull myself together, for I’ve got 
a skinful seemingly. At three o'clock I 
shall meet her—at three o’clock to-morrow 
morning. “lis a wild deed, no doubt, but 
a man in love be up to anything. If the 
whole world was against me, still I’d do it.” 

‘“A regular hero you are, to be sure. 
Tell me the tale from the beginning. ”Tis 
so good as a newspaper to hear you. 
You’m the brave young sort to make 
history. I never heard of such a good- 
plucked chap. ‘The devil himself wouldn’t 
fright you, I reckon.” 

Mr. Woodrow was just drunk enough 
to appreciate flattery. 

“T be a bit above the common, I do 
think,” he answered. “ An’ my girl thinks 
so too, I'll tell ’e the yarn, since you’m 
a stranger an’ will keep your mouth shut. 
But you must swear it.” 

“Trust me: here to-day an’ 
morrow, very like.” 


Now, you chaps, off 


gone to- 


5 
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A chance conversation over beer had 
thus ripened into confidential friendship— 
at any rate on one side. ‘The youngster 
was full of his own tremendous affairs, 
but to relate them to any neighbour 
had been impossible. Chance, however, 
brought an unknown man to his elbow at 
the critical moment. They had talked 
on general topics till drink made the 
native communicative. Then their con- 
versation became personal; and now, 
after great hints at pregnant nothings, the 
matter in Bill Woodrow’s mind crept out, 
and he told his tale. 

“Tis like this,” he said.  ‘‘ Sally 
Hacker be the darter of Farmer Hacker 
to Halstock Farm; an’ never a cross- 
grained old hunks had a better an’ lovelier 
maiden. For that matter I hate the 
chap with all my might. Sally was 
tokened to a sailor-man two year agone ; 
an’ he got lost in the northern seas 
and his ship went down wi’ all hands. 
Well, then I comed about her. ‘There’s 
as good men left ashore as ever got 
drownded in the sea any day, an’ that I 
told her; an’ after she’d shed tears 
enough to drown Dartmoor, Sally 
plucked up her spirit a bit, an’ listened 
to me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Of course. She mourned for Phil 
Parsons six months, and even wore black 
for him. What more could any loving 
young creature do? ‘Then I axed her to 
take me, and in course of time she did so. 
For a year us was tokened on the quiet. 
Then, being up nineteen year old, an’ 
having my share o’ intellects, thank God, 
I went to old Joe Hacker, her father, an’ 
said I was for marrying his darter so soon 
as she liked to name the day. I spoke 
out man to man. I told him as I’d got 
eighteen shilling a week and promise of a 
rise ; and I didn’t doubt, along with what 
he could give Sally, that us should do 
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very well for a start. And I hoped 
he’d be generous, seeing she was his only 
darter.” 

“What could have been fairer than 
that ?” 

‘“‘Ezacally so! But darn me if the old 
fool would hear of it! He insulted me 
to my very face. He screwed up his 
withered skin, and tightened his jaws, and 
said that in his judgment ’twasn’t nearly 
good enough what I had to offer. Wouldn’t 
look at a penny under twenty-five shilling 
a week ; and then he began a lot of rot 
about what Parsons had been—so careful 
and saving and all the rest of it. But 
after all he was nought but a sailor-man— 
mate of a whaler, an’ carried his life in his 
hand. 

**T got niffed with the old chap presently 
an’ gived him a bit of my mind. I said 
he didn’t seem to know the sort I was 
or the brains I’d got. Then he said as 
nineteen was no age for a husband, any- 
how, and told me to go away an’ work 
hard for two year, and then come back 
and let him see how things was going with 
my pocket and with my temper. But no 
man sauces me, I promise you, without 
getting as good as he gives. So I just let 
my tongue go, and told him the truth 
about himself ; an’ with that he called to 
his gert hulkin’ dog, an’ afore I knowed 
where I stood, the damn’ beast had bit 
me in the leg!” 

“ Not a very friendly piece of work.” 

“No, it wasn’t. I’d have had the law 
of him if it weren’t for Sally; but I’m 
a cool hand, so I let it go and reckoned 
to pay him out later. An’ now I be going 
to do it. He’ll shake to his dying day 
along of what I’m going to do to-morrow.” 

“Like your spirit.” 

Suddenly a wave of caution overtook 
the youth. “If I tell you, you'll swear to 
say nought about it?” 

“Trust me. I only want to see right 
done. Tis my motto to go for the right 
where I can.” 

“So ’tis mine. And the right of it be 
that a chap ought to marry where he’s set 
on, if the maiden’s willing and wife-old. 
Damn the parents! He didn’t come 
between us long, I promise you. Me an’ 
her met just when I pleased and where 
I pleased; and when my master gived 
me the sack, through getting market- 
merry wi’ a team of hosses down to 
Okehampton, as anybody might have 
done once in a way, I soon found another 


job; and now at this minute I’ve saved 
twelve pound. ‘That’s good enough for 
a start anyway.” 

“Twelve pound be twelve pound, no 
doubt.” 

Well, ’tis like this: old man Hacker 
won't change his mind, and no more won’t 
the girl. Once Sally and me had a row, 
Iadmit. ‘That was along of my being 
mixed up wi’ some men playing pitch 
an’ toss on a Sunday ; but I soon showed 
her ‘twas nought ; and now she be going 
to take the bit in her teeth and _ bolt 
along o’ me. I’ve got her up to it at 
last.” 

“ Fancy that! A courageous pair!” 

“I’m the courageous one, to be plain 
with you. The world don’t frighten me. 
I'll look any living man in the face, I 
will. I be out of a job for a moment ; 
and I ban’t sorry for it, because ’twill 
be so much the easier to clear out from 
Belstone and start life again down t’other 
side the Moor. Females is rum creatures, 
as I daresay you’ve marked in your time. 
Of course she believes in me, else she 
wouldn’t run away from home; _ but 
sometimes I see the white feather in 
her. However, she’s sworn to meet me 
at ‘the Crock o’ Gold’ by three o’clock 
to-morrow morning; an’ she'll do it, no 
doubt. ‘The more she can bring along 
with her, the better for our comfort, and 
so I told her. Of course ’m not saying 
she did ought to do anything over-bold 
in the matter of money; but, all the 
same, seeing that farmer will cut her 
off with nothing when he hears tell about 
this job, and very like refuse ever to 
see her face again, the fatter she can 
make her purse, the better. That’s 
worldly wisdom, that is. She don’t owe 
him any duty that I can see.” 

‘An’ you'll meet her at ‘the Crock o’ 
Gold’? ‘Tis a funny name for a public- 
house. I never heard tell of one so 
named.” 

*You’m a stranger to these parts, else 
you’d know better’n that. ‘The Crock’s’ 
nota pub, "Tis a place up ’pon Darty- 
moor where ’tis said gold money was 
found in ancient times. There are many 
such-like spots, an’ the people call ’em 
‘money-pits,’ but I reckon ’tis rainbow 
gold most often—only one of them 
silly old stories the ancient folk tell. 
’Tis a lonesome place, all stones and 
heather; and there us shall meet come 
cock-light, an’ I shall take her down to 
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Plymouth an’ have the banns axed out 
Sunday. ‘That’s the sort I am.” 

** A wonderful bit of work, sure enough. 
An’ where might this ‘Crock 0’ Gold’ be, 
I wonder ?” 

An exceedingly sly expression crept 
over Bill’s face, and the waning moonlight 
showed it. 

‘““None of your games! No, no. I’m 
too old a bird to be catched wi’ chaff, I 
promise you. "Tis only because you are 
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married life be all you'd have it, mate. 
I only hope you'll be so happy as what 
I shall.” 

“ You’m for marrying too, then ?” 

“JT don’t say that; but I might come 
to it. Here’s my place. I’m lodging 
here with old Mother Brent. Only arrived 
this morning; and off again to-morrow, 
perhaps. ‘They’m all to bed, I see; but 
the night’s young yet. Will ’e walk in, 
and drink a final drop for luck ?” 
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‘*Closing time, Mr. 


a stranger in these parts that I’ve told 
you the tale at all. Don’t let any living 
man come between me and that maiden 
to-morrow morning, or ’twill be the worse 
for him! I’d scat him to bits, as soon 
as look at him. I be a tiger when I’m 
roused,” 

“You're game, I see. 
whatever your name is. No need to tell 
me about it. I wish you well, and would 
do you a good turn any day. May your 


A reg’lar hero— 


Hannaford.’” 

“Don’t mind if I do, But I’ve had 
my whack. Must be spry and peart to- 
morrow, you know.” 

“Trust you for that! Such a bold fellow 
ban’t bowled over by liquor very easy, I 
know. In all my life I never seed a chap 
quite like you.” 

The stranger lodged at a cottage some 
distance from Belstone village. He had 
one room on the ground floor, and his bed 
was in a corner of it. 
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“Lucky I’ve got a bottle of rum along 
with me,” he said. “Sis a manly tipple, 
and I like it better than any other grog. 
But perhaps you don’t know it?” 

* As for me, I can let down everything 
and anything,” declared Mr. Woodrow. 

“Then here’s good luck and long life to 
you,” answered the other. I’m very glad 
indeed to have met you this evening. 
’Twas a piece of real luck. You've inter- 
ested me something tremendous. When 
you’m married some day, I shall hope to 
see you again.” 

The rum was strong. 

“And what might your line be?” asked 
Bill. “I’ve told you a deal about myself 
‘cause I could see you was a straight man. 
Now ’tis your turn.” 

“T wish I had as rare a yarn to spin as 
you,” returned the other ; “ but ’tisn’t given 
to us all to have such a fine dashing spirit, 
you know. I’ma man as have worked 
awful hard in my time, and made a bit 0’ 
money too. But ‘twas an uneven way 
of life, and I’m well out of it. Shan’t go 
again. “Tis my hope to settle down in 
Dartymoor somewheres not far from here, 
and work the land.” 

“So I began ; but I’m too large-minded 
to keep atit any more. I made a pound 
betting on a hoss-race last year. ‘That’s a 
bold walk in life—going betting to races.” 

“So ’tis. You're for big money, no 
doubt.” 

“T’ve got my ideas; and once I’m 
married, I shall look round.” 

“ Might be wiser to look round first.” 

“Tn a general way, yes ; but—dash it, 
this here stuff be strong ! ” 

‘“* Mothers’ milk’s not much milder, Let 
me put some more water to it. Beer be 
what you’m used to, no doubt.” 

The speaker went to his washhand 
basin, turned his back, and poured water 
from a jug. Then he added more 
spirits. 

“Take my advice, and stick to rum, 
mate,” he added. ‘They'll want ’e to 
drink Plymouth gin down-along. But you 
hold out for Jamaica rum against all 
comers. Only don’t take too much, of 
course.” 

Thus the conversation held its way, and 
an impartial observer had noted that one 
man talked against time and the other 
against nature. Bill Woodrow now yearned 
for sleep, and was intoxicated. ‘The elder 
kept his wits, and drank but little. 

“Hang it all!” he said suddenly. 


“What's the good of my talking to you, 
mate? You're half asleep.” 

“Nothing o’ th’ sort. Just forty winks 
—then off I go—‘ Crock 0’ Gold.’—’T will 
shake up old Hacker—eh ?—damn him!” 

“ Look here—get on my bed. If you 
shut your eyes for ten minutes, you'll wake 
up fresh as a lark. Plenty of time, you 
know.” 

The other did not answer. He had 
gone to sleep with his head on the table. 
In a moment Bill’s new friend got him on 
to the couch and placed him in comfort. 
Mr. Woodrow soon slept brutally ; but the 
black-bearded man showed no contempt 
as he regarded this worthless youth. — Pity 
was a part of his expression ; yet, as he 
heaved a sigh, the sound of great thankful- 
ness marked it. 

The hour was now past midnight, and 
the stranger knew well that his guest 
would not wake again until morning. He 
made the room tidy, took off Bill’s boots, 
put them beside the bed, double-locked 
his box, which stood in a corner of his 
chamber, then finished his rum, loaded his 
pipe, and left the room. With the future 
of Bill Woodrow he was not concerned. 
His work had only just begun. Yet some 
uncertainty marked his attitude. He 
walked half a mile back towards the village, 
where it lay sleeping on the fringe of the 
Moor; then he changed his mind, traversed 
a field or two, and presently climbed out 
upon the sleeping bosom of the waste. 

Already a gleam of silver, like a halo, 
crowned the immense summit of Cosdon 
Beacon, as he set his face southward to 
the central loneliness. 

Dawn crept over Dartmoor, and the 
cool light slowly killed the silver of the 
moon. ‘Taw river sang and rattled in that 
sleeping hour. As yet no bird moved, 
and the wanderer saw but one living 
thing—an old red fox creeping home to 
his holt. ‘The time was mid June, and by 
half-past two mists and moorlands showed 
clearly. ‘The stranger was no stranger 
here. He stopped at the stream-side a 
moment, brushed his face with the crystal 
water, and then climbed Cosdon. Here 
cattle still slept, and puffs of vapour rose 
from their nostrils. 

Some distance beneath the cairn on 
the summit, there stood a clitter of rocks, 
flung and tumbled every way by con- 
vulsions of the past. Here an old barrow, 
long since rifled of its contents, gaped in 
the granite débris. Legend said that a 
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vase of money had been found in it by 
some fortunate tin-miner during Eliza- 
bethan times; and the place was called 
“the Crock o’ Gold.” 

Krom this lofty spot a mighty vision of 
the world spread every way from the 
Channel to the Severn Sea; but the 
stranger looked not about him. He stood 
a moment and noted one path, which 
wound upward from the direction of 
3elstone; then he regarded that tiny 
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many tears. She had promised to do this 
thing, and, ever since the fateful word, 
repented of her promise. Sally Hacker was 
pale and slim, and of a poor figure. Her 
face indicated more power of feeling than 
of thought, and her happiness promised 
to depend rather upon her environment 
than herself. The circumstances of her 
sorrow in the past and her present attach- 
ment need not be detailed. Suffice it 
that her grief had been great at her first 


















































“*Afore | knowed where | stood, the damn’ beast had bit me in the leg!’” 


village, lying grey and dim afar off under 
its proper grove of sycamore trees and old 
church tower. Suddenly his quick eyes 
caught a flutter and a movement on the 
steep face of the heath. Thereupon he 
hid swiftly, and crouched down behind a 
boulder ten yards from “ the Crock.” 

A young woman with a sad heart was 
coming towards him. She carried a 
bundle, and the little beauty that she had 
was spoiled, for her eyes were red with 


loss, and her love genuine in the present. 
But much had happened since she gave 
her word to marry William Woodrow. 
She knew him better now, and knew that 
her father’s estimate of him was too near 
the truth. She was weak, however, and 
Bill was masterful. Therefore she came 


through the dawn, and waited for him 
here, though a great distrust clouded her 
mind, and sorrow for her father filled her 
heart, 
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Sally sat down by “‘the Crock of Gold,” 
and looked back with smarting eyes at 
her home. Her father would never for- 
give her; he would never see her face 
again. 

Then out of the silence, when the first 
faint gold broke through the silver of the 
east, she heard a voice that came gentle 
and soft and low, as betitted the speech of 
one long dead who had dearly loved her : 

“ Sally—my own little Sally !” 

The unexpected happened, for her fret 


had risen to life again, and was come to 
her now, at the supreme crisis of her own 
existence. But time elapsed before she 
could grasp the significance of all that this 
must mean ; and he, with his great heart 
quickened by love, read many questions 
on her frightened white face, and swiftly 
answered them, that her spirit might re- 
turn to comfort. ‘To him she was lovelier 
than the dawn light that now flashed on 
the uplifted granite and touched with rose 
the valley-clouds; to him her broken 
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of mind and excitation of spirit found her 
in no case to support this shock. 

She heard, rose, stared wildly round her, 
then fainted. 

For this catastrophe Phil Parsons had 
not bargained ; but he was a practical man, 
and wasted no time. When the girl came 
to her senses she found an arm round 
her, and blazing eyes and a black beard 
within a foot of her face. By slow degrees 
she returned to consciousness, and thus 
gradually, before her own eyes opened, 
perceived and understood that the dead 


“With the future of Bill Woodrow he was not concerned.” 


voice and throbbing sighs were music 
sweeter than the shrill lark aloft, or any 
other sounds that uttered melody to the 
morning. He read her countenance, and 
saw the sorrow there, and made all haste 
to set her mind at peace. For himself 
he felt no shadow of fear. He had seen 
William Woodrow, and heard that young 
man judge himself out of his own mouth. 

“Alive!” she said. ‘Is is indeed my 
Phil, or be I dreaming, or dead ?” 

“°Tis me, sweetheart; an’ dreaming 
you have been, but you’m awake again 
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now. I might have wrote when they 
rescued us, after being pent in the ice 
two year, an’ our little schooner wi’ her 
poor back broken ; but we was at sea 
most all the time; an’ I knowed you’d 
have long counted me for dead; so I 
thinks to myself, ‘ It may be cruel to send 














“She heard, rose, stared 
wildly round.” 


a letter now, if she’m tokened or 
mated wi’.a better man.’ Therefore 
I reckoned to come back on the 


quiet an’ see how ’twas with you. An’ 


if it could be hidden. 


“CROCK O’ 


if 
I'd found ’twas peaceful. an’ happy, away 
I'd have gone an’ troubled none wi’ my story 
Though I do reckon 
the news must have crept here in print, 
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all about it, though ’twas a drunken young 
rascal as told me.” 

“T’m tokened to a man.” 

**So you be ; an’ the man’s called Phil 
Parsons—a sailor chap that’s had his dose 
of the wonders of the deep, an’ ban’t 
going back no more. ‘Two hundred 
pound I be going to put into Halstock 
Farm; for my little money’s goodied a 
bit while I was away—an’ your father 
won't be sorry to have some of the work 
took off his bent shoulders, if I know 
him.” 

“ But there’s another. 





In honour— 


‘In honour there’s no other. Needn’t 
tell me nothing. I know why your dear 
eyes be redder than thicky morning 


clouds. You thought Bill Woodrow was 
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for ‘twas a wonderful rescue an’ a great act 7 


of God.” 

“Vet God’s hard,’ she said. ‘Oh, 
Phil—so faithful you’ve been—you did 
ought to spurn me an’ spit on me—not 
kiss me. I ban’t yours no more. I ban’t 
free—God forgive me !” 


* Pretty heart!” he said. ‘‘ Who be I, 


to judge you—you as wore black for six 
I know 


months an’ cried a many tears ? 





a likely fashion of young man. But do 
you think so still? Honour bright !” 

“T promised,” 

“You promised to run away with him 
to Plymouth. God's light—kiss me 
again—let me hold you tight and touch 
you—you lovely dear! But there ’tis 
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I be sorry to the heart he ban’t coming 
for ’e-—if you’m sorry. No cause to stare 
down there. He ban’t coming.” 

** You’ve—you’ve met him ?” 

*He’m a capital chap for a yarn. Us 
got telling to the ‘Hearty Welcome’ last 
night, and, seeing I was strange to him, 
he couldn’t hold in, but let out everything, 
and how he was going to meet you to 
‘the Crock o’ Gold’ this blessed morning, 
and away with you to Plymouth.” 

“Told you!” 

“Told me. An’ yet I’ve heard vain 
men say as there’s no watching, loving 
God over all! ‘Told me—because I was 
a stranger an’ couldn’t upset his plans.” 

“Where be Bill Woodrow now ?” 

“Full of Jamaica rum, an’ sleeping like 
a babby in my bed.” 

“He don’t know?” 

“Not yet. “Iwill be a surprise for him 
presently. An’ mark me, Sally, as sure 
as the Lord’s hand be in this, if I’d 
found the man was different ; if I’d met 
news of another kind, and larned that you 
was going to take a good, honest, well- 
thought-upon chap ; if I’d been certain you 
was a happy woman and content wi’ your 
lot, I'd have gone away and never come 
afore you again—like a ghost as ought to 
be dead and buried. But just think how 
‘twas. You know him well enough. I 
don’t want you to say a word against him, 
since he had the luck to make you love 
him. But—it can’t be. I can’t make 
way fora bad young boy like him—a 


wilful boaster, wi’ no sense in his head 
an’ no lesson larned.” 

“He’s not what he was; but I pro- 
mised.” 

He hugged her again. 

* An’ now you've got to break your 
promise, because I ban’t going to let you 
keep it. "Tis the best thing that ever 
happened to that young fool — coming 
across me last night. I told him how well 
I wished him—ess fay I did—even while 
he was explaining that he was going to run 
away with my girl!” 

“T wish him well too. He loved me 
through thick an’ thin.” 

“Poor chap! ‘Twelve pound he had ! 
An’ big ideas! “Iwas a_ brave outlook. 
D’you know what I said to him? I said, 
‘When you’m married some day, I shall 
hope to see you again.’ And sol do. 
And a very good turn I done him, when 
I made him drink himself to sleep and 
put him on my bed. ‘Though what he’ll 
say to Mother Brent, where I’m lodging, 
when he wakes up, I shouldn't like to 
hear.” 

*Vou’'ll befriend him, Phil?” 

“Tf he'll let me. One good turn 
deserves another. Now, if you’m rested, 
us’ll go to Halstock an’ see what there 
is for breakfast.” 

“You must be careful, dear, darling, 
live Phil ; for this will come like thunder 
on father.” 

Trust him. Nought frights or fears 


Joe Hacker.” 
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SPORT ON THE 


‘* And when you leave this country and ride 
you get to such a height that ’tis said to be the 


Our steeds on the Pamirs. 


“ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 


BY MAJOR R. 


L. KENNION. 


three days north-east, always among mountains, 
» highest place in the world. 


There are great 


numbers of all kinds of wild beasts; among others wild sheep of grea: size, whose horns are good 
six palms in length. The plain is called Pamier, and you ride across it for twelve days together, 


finding nothing but a desert without habitations 
“YT “HERE is nothing which arouses 

quite the same sort of romantic 

interest as crossing a great divide. 
A longing to know what is on the other 
side is an instinct of which one is conscious 
when surmounting even ordinary ranges ; 
and how much stronger it becomes when 
the drop down the farther side brings one 
to a new continent, only those who have 
experienced it can realise. 

I had been marching for some days up 
the Hunza Valley, a deep rift winding 
amidst some of the highest mountains on 
earth, and had arrived at the foot of one 
of the few passes which cross the Mustagh 
range. On the mcrrow we —that is, 1 and 
my small party of porters and servants— 
would leave the river system of India and 
enter that of Central Asia, with streams 
draining into inland seas or meandering 
about waste places till lost in the sands ; 
the land 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea, 


The snow line was low for the time of 
year, and we had entered it early that 


or any green thing.” 
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morning, so we spent the night in a cave 
named after one Gul Kwaja. Towards 
evening a big herd of ibex had been seen 
among the high crags above cur’ den, and 
through the night I heard between my 
dreams the rattle of stones dislodged by 
their feet. We started on the climb over 
the pass, which is picturesquely called 
Mintaka—“ the pass of a thousand ibex ” 
—about 3 am., by the half-light of a 
setting moon. ‘The cold was intense, and 
furs being far too heavy for climbing in 
at these altitudes, the exertion only just 
served to keep one from getting numbed. 

An adventure befell us at the outset 
which might have proved fatal to one of 
our party. No one having crossed the pass 
that year, the guide took a wrong line 
and led us across an ice slope that was 
concealed by snow. ‘The first I knew of 
it was seeing his dim figure begin to slide 
downwards, first slowly, then more rapidly. 
We were not roped, and as his pace 
increased, it seemed that nothing on earth 
could save him. Near the end of my line, 
however, carrying a load, was a man of 


Hunza whose quickness to grasp the 
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situation was only equalled by his resource. 
Dropping his load, he sprang out on to 
a projecting point of rock near which the 
man would pass, 


beginning to melt. Coming nearer, some 
children disappeared inside and an old 
Khirgiz patriarch with flowing beard came 

out and took us 





and as he slid 
by, with the point 
of his native- 
made ice-axe he 
gaffed him in 
his loose clothing 
as one might a 
salmon. It was 
most cleverly 
and promptly 
done. Dawnhad 
broken _ before, 








in. Never shall 
I forget the wel- 
come of those 
tent-dwellers. 
Chinese tea in 
blue porcelain 
cups, hot bread, 
curds andclotted 
cream in wooden 
bowls were served 
by the kindly 
women of the 


‘ St. 








with the help of 
a rope, all our 
party were safely across the treacherous 
slope, and it was midday before the crest 
of the pass was reached. ‘The rest of the 
day was spent in toiling through deep 
snow, now softened by the sun into the 
worst possible condition for marching, 
and evening closed in while we were stili 
pounding through it. ‘The night’s bivouac 
under the stars, my first on the “roof of 
the world,” with the thermometer well 
below zero, will long remain in my 
memory. 
The cold earth slept below, 
Above the cold sky shone, 
And all around, with a chilling sound, 
From caves of ice and fields of snow 
The breath of Night like death did flow 
Beneath the sinking moon. 


Next day we continued our march 
down the long snow-filled valley which 
leads to the ‘laghdambash Pamir, another 
trying day in snow which became soft 
before noon. Many of my porters, sturdy 
men from Hunza, were suffering from 
snow-blindness, so periodic halts were 
called to drop into their eyes some 
cocaine solution which I had included 
in my small medicine case. For my 
own part, though my eyes were not 
affected, the glare of the snow com- 
bined with the cold wind had made my 
face and lips swell and chap to such an 
extent that I doubt if my dearest friend 
would have recognised me. I was not 
sorry, therefore, when the distant barking 
of dogs indicated human _ habitations. 
These presently came in sight, though 
still far away, in the shape of a Khirgiz 
encampment—a few dome-shaped tents 
pitched on the side of the valley where 
black streaks showed the snow was 


A poli head. 


household, who 
bustled in and 
out of the little andarun, or females’ 
apartment, and the adjoining kitchen, 
with real anxiety for their guests’ comfort. 
After living in Muslim lands, where 
females are secluded, there was something 
rather homely and pleasing in finding 
oneself among people whose women are 
treated as something more than slaves or 
toys. ‘The nature of a nomadic life makes 
the Purdah system an impossibility, with 
the result that among no other people 
in the East is the standard of morality 
so high as among the pastoral tribes of 
Central Asia. 

More delightful than anything was 
the knowledge that I was at length on 
the Bam-i-dunya, the mysterious “roof 
of the world,” a land which has probably 
seen fewer changes, both in its aspect and 
inhabitants, than any other since the 
birth of the human race. Here were 
the milk-fed people and the Scythian 
latticed huts mentioned by Greek writers 
long before the Christian era, and the 
identical landscape described by Chinese 
pilgrims of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
My surroundings were at that moment 
in all probability exactly the same as 
those in which the illustrious Marco Polo 
found himself when he passed through 
this and other strange lands on_ his 
journey to the court of the great Kaan 
Kublai. Lastly, 1 was in the country of 
the giant wild sheep, discovered by the 
same traveller, and deemed fabulous, like 
many others of the bold Venetian’s tales, 
till modern exploration came and vindi- 
cated the honour of the greatest traveller 
that ever lived. 

My first shooting camp was pitched at 
the western end of the Pamir in a yalley 
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called Kukturuk, as dreary and desolate a 
spot at the time of year as any in Asia— 
a snowy plain, only relieved by patches 
of green and blue which marked the 
turns of a frozen stream; around us 
rolling mountains whose uniform whiteness 
was only broken here and there by the 
black of a scarped rock. My Kanjuti 
porters had returned to their own 
country, having been replaced by yaks 
and magnificent shaggy camels of the two- 
humped kind, supplied by my Khirgiz 
friends, to carry tents and baggage. ‘The 
camels were loaded with a yurt, one of 
the portable felt huts in which the nomads 
of these parts live. They consist of a 
lattice framework, over which pieces of 
felt are thrown, the whole being anchored 
to the ground by ropes. In the centre is 
a stove made of mud, in which durtsa 
roots or dry arvgo/s are burnt, the only 
fuel obtainable on the Pamirs. These 


yurts are both roomy and warm dwellings, 


but the acrid smoke, which finds an escape 
with difficulty through a hole in the roof, 
soon drove me to the conclusion that my 


that the daily process of emerging from it 
at an hour long before dawn was not 
unalloyed pleasure. An astounding series 
of garments with leather over all receive 
me, but down to the long boots of soft 
leather in which I have been sleeping, to 
keep them from freezing into boards, the 
exchange is a poor one. Ablutions are a 
concession to having once been civilised, 
but there is no temptation to linger 
over them. Breakfast, of mutton chops 
smoked over an unsavoury fire, and tea 
that freezes while you wait, is similarly a 
duty which has to be faced with some 
determination, 

Outside I am met bya cutting wind like 
a blast from the North Pole. Figures 
come crunching towards me over the 
snow, those of my Khirgiz hunter and 
an old stalker I had brought with 
me from Gilgit, Gul Sher by name, 
a faithful companion in many _ years’ 
wanderings in the Himalayas. They are 
pulling along by their nose-ropes our 
riding animals, the hirsute and uncouth 
yaks. We mount and disappear in the 
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“The pass of a 


own tent was preferable, in spite of its 
coldness. ‘The only warm spot inside the 
latter was the interior of my sleeping-bag 
of reindeer skin, and it will be believed 


thousand ibex.” 


darkness, and the camp settles down to 
sleep till warmed into life by the beams 
of the rising sun. By that time we have 
gone far, our steeds sometimes slipping 
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and sliding over a surface of ice, some- 
times floundering in deep snow; but 
when possible we keep to the slopes, 
where the wind has swept the surface 
comparatively free. From an equestrian 
point of view the ya4’s failings are counter- 
balanced by a good many useful qualities. 
He is unequalled on steep ground, and 
at great altitudes he will plough steadily 
through a depth of snow in which ponies 
would flounder hopelessly, and finally he 
can carry a great weight of impedi- 
menta, in addition to his rider. Against 
this he has a tendency to foot-soreness, a 
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the sun has 
His yellow beams soon 
strike the mountain tops, and we watch 
the line of light creep slowly down the 


the grey sky turns blue: 
risen somewhere, 


long white slopes towards us, About this 
time the yas are left behind, and we begin 
ascending to points from which a wider 
view can be obtained. Stalking glasses 
are pulled out and the ground in front 
carefully examined. If fo/i are there, 
they will be seen fast enough on the 
snow ; it may be a big herd of rams on 
the move at this early hour. Some of 
them are on the look out, while others are 
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The writer, his camp, and some of his poli heads. 


phlegmatic nature which nothing can 
rouse, and an irritating way of panting 
and grinding his teeth. His straight 
shoulders and low-set-on head arouse in 
his rider, when descending a steep slope, 
most unpleasant expectations of the result 
of a slip on a rolling stone. This is bad 
enough at his usual slow pace, but when, 
as has sometimes been known, he (figura- 
tively speaking) takes the bit between his 
teeth and bolts down a steep and rocky 
mountain side, it is difficult to imagine a 
more undesirable position than that of the 
individual on his back. 

As dawn breaks, the air seems to grow 
more and more intensely cold. Presently 





scraping at the snow with their fore-feet to 
get a nibble at the roots of last summer’s 
grass. It may be that a grey, cloud- 
like patch on a distant snow slope reveals 
a big herd of females, all lying down 
facing windwards. Possibly, however, no 
poli are in sight: only a gaunt wolf trots 
across the field of view, or the eye is 
attracted by a slight movement to a covy 
of snow-partridges nestling together under 
a rock. ‘There were few days however 
on the Pamirs during the course of which 
poli were not seen—generally, of course, 
females or small rams, for really big heads 
are rare. 

My first stalk after fo/? ended in a 
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fiasco. The herd was in an ideal spot 
for an approach, and I had no diffi- 
culty in getting within seventy or eighty 
yards of them, and as I planted my 
elbows in the snow to take my shot, I 
looked on the big ram of the herd as already 
mine. But as I pulled the trigger, the 
cartridge snapped like the cap of a toy 
pistol. Off went the herd, taking 
enormous bounds in the deep snow, their 
forefeet seeming scarcely to penetrate its 
surface, a gait which reminds one some- 
what of a kangaroo. ‘Three more cart- 
ridges snapped like the first. ‘The fifth was 
a good one, but instead of the big one 


2 


about the appearance of Polo’s sheep. 
To start with, he is of course nothing at 
all similar to the woolly daa sheep we are 
familiar with. In shape he is more like 
a deer, his pelage reddish fawn, with the 
lower part white, and the white “ caudal 
disc” very marked. Standing about 
eleven hands at the shoulder, the ram 
is a most magnificent-looking beast A 
front view is required to show up his 
wonderful spread of horns, the record 
length of which (a picked-up specimen), 
is over six feet, measured round the curve 
of a single horn. At a distance, when the 
head is “in profile,” the horns are not 

















The Hunza Valley. 


of the herd, a small one dropped. My 
disgust was only equalled by the delight 
of my Khirgiz hunter. Rushing up to 
the dead beast: ‘‘Ghosht lazim?” he 
shouted, “‘Ghosht lazim?” (“Do you 
want the meat ?”), and without waiting for 
my reply he began to strip great slabs of 
meat off the ram’s carcase, and having 
bound them on the pony, he set off to 
camp. ‘lhe cause of my cartridges snap- 
ping was without doubt the intense cold. 
After that I used to keep them in my 
pocket instead of on a belt, and at night 
under my pillow, and never had such 
another mishap. 

But it is time that a word was said 


visible, but they give the beast’s head a 
very characteristic shape, rather like that 
of a huge sparrow. 

There is no wild sheep that is easy to 
stalk, and fo/i are no exception to the 
rule. ‘Their sight is marvellously keen, 
and their sense of smell even more so ; 
the ground they inhabit is open, and the 
wind generally most shifty. Everything, 
in fact, is in their favour, and against the 
sportsman, so that the day when a shot is 
obtained at an old ram, or voosh, as he is 
locally called, is a memorable one in any 
sportsman’s life. Sometimes a stalk is 
frustrated in a most unexpected manner. 
One morning we had started when the 
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wind was blowing a gale from the north. 
We had spotted a herd, and had success- 
fully reached a boulder-covered spur, from 
which the herd could be seen two 
hundred yards below us, and quite 
unconscious of danger. ‘To approach 
nearer was impossible. By that time the 
gale had become a blizzard, and undu- 
lating curtains of fine hard particles of 
snow swept and lashed the ground with 
indescribable fury. Our herd seemed 
quite unmoved, for these sheep are pro- 
tected by a thick layer of soft wool, which 
underlies their stiff coats and renders them 
impervious to any weather. Between the 
gusts, one could see them _ peacefully 
moving about, but to aim was literally im- 
possible. Unprotected, the eyes could not 
be opened in the teeth of the blizzard, while 
snow goggles became caked with snow 
in an instant. We retired behind a big 
boulder and waited, but the blizzard kept 
on with undiminished violence. Several 
times I crawled to the edge determined 
to risk a shot, but each time had to retire, 
till finally, after some hours, we could stand 
it no longer, and beat a retreat to camp. 
Curiously enough, the biggest head 
shot by the writer was the result of a very 
simple stalk. We had toppeda spur, and, 
as we did so, sank down into the snow, 
for both Gul Sher and I had spotted a 


ram not more than a couple of furlongs 
away. He was near a big, detached rock ; 
so, dropping down the reverse slope of the 
spur, we got the rock between him and 
ourselves, and the rest was easy. There 
turned out to be four big rams, and a 
truly magnificent sight they looked from 
the top of that rock. I should like to 
have watched them for a space, but carpe 
diem —seize your opportunity ; a moment’s 
delay may lose you the shot—so crack went 
the rifle, and the biggest ram staggered, 
gave two or three bounds and rolled over. 

The gigantic horns of a fol? ram, 
wonderful as they appear to us, are to 
the unfortunate owner nothing less than a 
snare. ‘Their great weight handicaps him 
severely when pursued by his cruel foes, 
chief among whom is the wolf; and from 
the number of rams’ heads with which the 
Pamirs are littered, it seems they fall an 
easier prey than the females. Why nature 
hands the male over, such a comparatively 
helpless prey to his enemies, is one of 
those mysteries of which science has so 
far found no satisfactory explanation, 
though there cannot be any doubt that in 
some way or other the existence of these 
magnificent encumbrances is of advantage 
to the race as a whole: 

So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life. 
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While looking out with the glasses for 
poli one morning, the writer's attention 
was drawn to a wolf trotting away with so 
big a piece of meat in his mouth that he 
had to sit down and rest every now and 
then; and shortly after more wolves 
appeared, evidently belonging to one pack. 
‘Their tracks all led from a point near 
where I was sitting, and drew my attention 
to the body of a freshly killed ram. ‘The 
Pamir was bare and white with snow for 
miles, and with the glasses I could mark 
the course of a tragedy, of the principal 
performers in which I had just seen the 
exit. Far away were the tracks of a big 
herd of fo/7: a sudden onslaught by wolves, 
and they had bolted up the valley—all 
save one ram, presumably the slowest in 
the herd, which had been singled out. 
This one had shaped his course downhill. 
As he became exhausted in the deep 
snow, on the surface of which the pack 
ran with ease, he galloped round in rings, 
stood on a rock for a moment at bay, 
then plunged on again. ‘The tracks 
became confused, showing his last des- 
perate struggles, and now what remained 
of him lay in the centre of a trampled and 
blood-stained circle of snow. 

Wolves are not the only foes of Polo’s 
sheep. An opportunity of bagging a 
snow leopard was lost when I came face 
to face with one of these handsome beasts, 
on a recently killed ram. My rifle was 
in its cover, and by the time I had . got 
it out he was gone like a shadow up a 
boulder-covered hill, on the top of which, 
like a great cat, he lay down to watch 
me. Nor did all the craft of my stalker 


get me a shot at that embodiment of 


feline wariness. 
The Khirgiz do all their hunting with 
the help of dogs, and, in view of the 
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possibility of a wounded beast, it is well 
to arrange to have one or two of these 
animals in camp. A wounded /o/i is 
a far more difficult animal to approach 
than an unwounded one, and that is 
saying a good deal. Even when his 
injury is a mortal one, after leading one 
a most exhausting chase in deep snow, 
he may escape altogether. The story 
of one such pursuit which nearly ended 
in the death of my valued stalker must 
conclude this sketch. We had picked 
up some fo/i one morning, and had made 
a good stalk. ‘The herd, however, had 
divided in two, and while I was examining 
one party with the idea of picking the 
biggest ram, the others, which I had 
missed seeing, were examining me, and 
before I got my shot, concluded they 
would not wait and bolted, of course 
stampeding the others. They all went 
on to a bare hillside where a stalk was 
impossible, and remained there till even- 
ing, when they shifted their ground. I 
made another stalk and got a shot, killing 
one ram and wounding another, which 
went off. We were out after the latter 
early next morning, a man having been 
despatched during the night to fetch a 
hound from the nearest encampment. 
We found our ram very high up on a snow- 
covered ridge, on the top of which he was 
silhouetted against the sky as he looked 
down on his pursuers far below him. My 
Khirgiz hunter absolutely refused to 
climb, so Gul Sher and I started alone 
up a ravine that offered concealment. 
The ram in the meantime moved on. 
We followed his tracks along a ridge 
which was heavily corniced by snow, and 
presently found ourselves following them 
down a snow-filled gully. The snow was 
hard and very steep, but we could get 

















A good days bag. 
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along by kicking steps in it with our heels. 
Gul Sher was some seventy yards below 
me, when a gust of wind took my hat 
off and it went bounding down towards 
him. I shouted to him to stop it, and 
just as I did so an avalanche shot out 
of a gully which joined ours just below 
where I was. ‘The snow broke away from 
just in front of me, leaving the rock 
black, bare and glistening like the side 
of a house, and the whole went rushing 
down on Gul Sher. He had just reached 
my hat when he heard the avalanche, and 
made a desperate effort to get out of its 
course, but it was on him before he 
could move a yard towards safety, and 
he was immediately engulfed and lost to 
sight. 

The roar of the avalanche died away, 
and all was silence. I shouted, but there 
was no answer. ‘The whole thing was the 
occurrence of a few seconds. It is im- 
possible to describe the feelings which 
came over me—of horror at my responsi- 
bility in having indirectly been the cause 
of the catastrophe, and of personal loss, 
for there seemed no chance of Gul Sher 
being now alive, while even the recovery 
of his dead body seemed unlikely. I 
worked my way down with trembling 
knees. Arrived near the bottom, I saw 


the avalanche had spread out into a sort 
of fan on the plain, and on looking with 
my glasses, I saw something move, 
Hurrying down, I found Gul Sher 
rubbing his eyes and just recovering 
consciousness. The avalanche, instead 
of burying him, had thrown him out. 
‘There have doubtless been equally ‘“hair- 
breadth ” escapes in the annals of Alpine 
adventure, but in many years’ hunting 
experiences in the Himalayas, this was 
the most extraordinary that has come 
to my knowledge. Gul Sher was no 
worse than bruised, though his clothing 
was torn in a remarkable way, and through 
the whole of his rapid descent with 
thousands of tons of snow he had re- 
tained his hold of my hat! He accepted 
his escape with the same philosophic calm 
with which he would have met his death, 
Having thanked God, he declared he 
heard a hound baying, and that my 
messenger with the hound must have 
arrived. We got on the ram’s tracks again, 
and following them up, after some time 
came on the fol? standing on a boulder, 
round which two big Badakshi hounds 
were leaping and baying. Facing this way 
and that, he was quite unmindful of our 
approach, and I was glad to be able to 
end his sufferings, 


SNOW. 


BY WALTER 


LA MARE. 


HERE blooms no bud in May 
Can for its white compare 


With snow at break of day 
On leafless fields and bare. 


For shadow it hath rose, 


Azure and amethyst ; 
And every air that blows 


Dies out in beauteous mist. 


Icy tho’ fall the night, 
Glow-worms of Summer can 
Creep not with fires as bright 
On banks as still and wan. 


And when the moon doth rise, 


Amid the stars her beams 


Stream pure and colourless 
Wide o’er a world of dreams. 
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DESTINY DECIDES. 


BY W. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLS. 


I. 


“HE introductory lecture of my 
second session in medicine 
was just over, and teachers and 

students were mingling together exchanging 
salutations, when my arm was grasped by 
the Dean, and in a low voice he said: 
** Glad to see you looking so well, Smade. 
Come to my room when all this is over: 
I want to have a little chat with you.” 
Now during last session I had come 


SMADE. 


student who is joining this session. He 
is an Afghan gentleman, in good social 
position in his own country, and he comes 
here with very high recommendations from 
the Secretary of State for India. I have 


here a private letter from his Excellency 
begging us to do all in our power to assist 
him in his medical studies and generally 
advise and guide him. 

‘*T have decided that the wisest plan 
would be to attach him to some specially 
selected student of about his own standing 





*And is it our fault if we throw ourselves into the arms of Russia?’’” 


very little in contact with the Dean (per- 
haps to my credit), and the request raised 
some feelings of trepidation. It was 
therefcre with no great assurance that I 
found myself tapping at the door of the 
great man’s private room. 

As soon as I had entered, however, I 
was at once relieved, for with a pleasant 
smile he pushed forward a chair, and said : 
“Sit down; I want this to be a con- 
fidential interview.” 

He then took up a letter from his table, 
and holding it in his hand, turned to me, 
saying: “1 want to interest you in a new 


209 


who would undertake to look after him, 
and to whom he could turn for advice 
upon any subject. 

** Now, if you will allow me to say so, 
there is no one I should be more glad to 
introduce him to than yourself.” 

aa! replied, “T need only bind my- 
self at the outset for the first term of the 
session, I am willing to undertake it.” 

“Then call on me here to-morrow at 
one, and I will introduce you to Mr. 


Jehangir.” 


I arrived next day at the appointed 
14 
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hour. As I entered, in obedience to 
the usual answer to my summons, a tall 
squarely built man rose from a chair, and 
I heard the Dean say: ‘‘ Let me introduce 
you to Mr. Jehangir, of whom I have 
told you.” 

Jehangir made me a dignified and 
somewhat stiff bow, and holding out his 
hand, said in excellent if precise English : 
“T am honoured in making your ac- 
quaintance.” 

The man whose hand I was now hold- 
ing was tall and powerfully built, but with 
a slight stoop of the shoulders. His hair 
was glossy black, as were also his beard and 
moustache ; the complexion was_ rather 
pale and slightly sallow. His features 
were heavy; the nose markedly aquiline, 
the lips large and full. His forehead was 
wide but receding, and the lower face 
powerful, massive and prominent.  Al- 
together, his face was not handsome, but 
it was strongly cast and commanded 
respect. His eyes were brilliant and 
black, with a piercing glance which alter- 
nated with a melancholy preoccupied 
look. He was plainly but well dressed 
in good European clothes, and he wore a 
small white turban. 

The voice of the Dean broke in upon 
my reverie. He was talking to the 
stranger. 

“T have every confidence that you will 
find Mr. Smade of some assistance to you, 
and you may trust yourself to him, at all 
events until you have become habituated 
to your new surroundings.” ‘Turning to 
me, he said: ‘‘I have been telling Mr. 
Jehangir that it will be necessary for him 
to take up his quarters near the hospital, 
and I have made a short list of likely 
houses. I would suggest now that you 
and he should go round together and 
make a selection.” 

We bowed and passed out. Eventually 
he was pleased with a suite of three 
handsome unfurnished rooms on the first 
floor in a house in Montague Place, and 
I arranged to have the dining-room and 
study below. 


fi. 


He was not disposed to be very com- 
municative, at all events at first. He 
told me on one occasion that he had been 
educated at an English school at Calcutta, 
but that he was a Mahomedan like his 
father ; that he had a great admiration for 


the English medical profession, and that 
he intended when he had finished the curri- 
culum to return to Cabul. I ventured to 
suggest, in the hope of hearing more 
about him, that no doubt he had many 
influential friends there; but though he 
evidently detected the half disclosed 
inquiry, he declined to be drawn into 
confidences, and merely replied, ‘Oh yes, 
I know many very good people there.” 

He was, on the other hand, intensely 
interested in all I could tell him about 
English life and institutions, and especially 
all that concerned hospitals and_ their 
management; the details of medical 
education and the granting of diplomas. 

Every Saturday I received a little note 
sent down by his native servant inviting 
me to the theatre, and I finished up 
in his room discussing the play over the 
usual coffee and cigarettes. This was 
the only hospitality he ever offered or 
accepted. 

After the theatre one night I referred 
to what was at that time being much 
discussed in the daily papers—namely, the 
marked advances made by Russia towards 
Afghanistan, and the sympathy that ap- 
peared to be growing between the two 
nations, and I asked him what he thought 
of it. 

To my surprise he threw off his usual 
calm and said excitedly : 

“And is it our fault if we throw our- 
selves into the arms of Russia? You 
English do not, will not, understand us. 
Do you think we are willing to remain for 
ever half civilised? Are Europeans to be 
allowed to advance, and are Asiatics to 
remain stationary? You refuse to allow 
arms and ammunition to come to us across 
your frontier. You do not understand 
that, living as we do among tribes of 
warlike and ignorant robbers, before we 
can set up universities, schools, factories 
and suchlike, we must have superior 
weapons to guard all these. If we have 
to withdraw men from the practice of 
arms in order to study and teach, we 
must furnish them with protection ; and 
how can we ensure this, if we are armed 
no better than the savages around us? 
Russia understands this, and is willing to 
aid us. What wonder, then, if we turn 
from the unsympathetic friend to the 
sympathetic one ?” 

A week or two passed after this con- 
versation, when one morning we were 
gathered in one of the lecture theatres, 
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chatting together and awaiting the pro- 
fessor’s arrival. One of the students, 
named O’Connor, was descanting in an 
Irishman’s slap-dash way upon the situa- 
tion in Afghanistan, where the shadow of 
the approaching war was looming large. 

“T tell you,’ I heard him say, ‘the 
Afghans are all robbers and liars. My 
grandfather was in the last Afghan war, 
and lost his life at the Khyber. ‘ Never 
trust an Afghan,’ he used to say. This 
Ameer is as bad as the worst of them, and 
is only trying to bamboozle us and let the 
Russians into India. ‘The Government 
should not 





treat a scoun- a= — 


drel like that 
as a civilised 
monarch.” 

A figure 
brushed 
quickly by 
me, and _ be- 
fore I had 
time to recog- 
nise the white 
turban, two 
powerful 
hands were 
upon O’Con- 
nor’s throat, 
and assailant 
and assailed 
went down 
on the floor 
of the theatre 
together = in 
what looked 
very like a 
death  - 


grapple. [= 
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insults against my own people? What 
would you have done in my place? It 
was lucky for him I had nothing but my 
hands.” 

‘** Yes, and lucky for yourself too. But 
I agree with you: O’Connor had no right 
to talk like that when you, were present. 
Probably he did not think of you when 
he was speaking. He has good reason to 
dislike your nation intensely. On second 
thoughts I will see him about it first.” 

“Well,” he said, “I leave myself in 
your hands,” 

I did see O’Connor soon after, and 
pointed out 
to him the 
provocation 
he had given 
by his un- 
guarded _re- 
marks. The 
Irishman was 
fully able to 
appreciate 
patriotic en- 
thusiasm, and 
being at bot- 
| tom generous 
| and warm- 
hearted, 
agreed to 
admit his bad 
taste and ask 
pardon for his 
inconsiderate 
remarks. 
Jehangir 
signed a letter 
in exchange, 
which was 
written by 











The two 
panting men 
wereof course _ 
quickly disengaged by the others; and 
before O’Connor, who was considerably 
shaken, had recovered his power of speech, 
I seized Jehangir by the arm and hurried 
him out of the theatre, and we were soon 
on our road to Montague Place. 

When in his room he threw himself on 
a divan and said, ‘‘ Well, what are you 
going to do now?” 

“This is a serious matter,” I said. “I 
shall have to see the Dean about it. You 
attacked O’Connor first.” 

He replied quickly : ‘“‘The ignorant fool ! 
did you not hear what he was saying? 
Am I to stand by, and tamely to listen to 


“Assailant and assailed went down on the floor... in 
what looked very like a death-grapple. 





myself, and 
with these in 
my pocket I 
called upon the Dean. The latter was 
much perturbed overthe occurrence—more 
so than I should have expected. He 
appeared to look upon it more seriously 
than an ordinary row between two 
students. He was much relieved when I 
showed him the two letters of apology, and 
thanked me for my services. 

* However,” he said, “this must not 
be entirely passed over. Mr. Jehangir 
and Mr. O'Connor are suspended for a 
week.” 

The incident was thus closed, and I do 
not think Jehangir suffered in the estima- 
tion of the other students. 


” 
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Ill. 


One afternoon, on returning from the 
hospital, I found the native servant waiting 
at my door, As soon as I had closed the 
front door he saluted and said: ‘ Will 
you come up and see the Sahib? he is 
much ill, and wants you.” 

On entering his room, I discovered my 
friend lying on a divan with his head 
hidden by his arm. He rose slowly, and 
I was shocked by the haggard look upon 
his face. “I am very sorry to hear you 
are ill,” I said. ‘ What is it?” 

He pointed to a telegram lying on the 
table, and said, after a moment’s pause : 
“Not ill, but bad news. Very, very bad 
news.” I waited a little, and he con- 
tinued: “ His Highness the Ameer has 
fled from Cabul, and the dynasty is 
ruined. I am therefore ruined too. I 
have now nothing in the world but what 
I have about me.” 

I replied: “ The English are not like 
that; they will respect private property. 
You must be mistaken.” 

He smiled grimly.‘ You do not know 
the East. It is not the English I refer 
to. It is the new Ameer, whoever he will 
be—for England will not want to annex 
Afghanistan.” 

“But why should he plunder a private 
person ?” 

But he only continued to shake his 
head sadly. At last, as I still appeared 
incredulous, he said: ‘* Sit down, and we 
will have some coffee and I will explain 
it all to you.” 

The coffee was quickly brought, and 
handing me his cigarette-case he began : 
“You have been so good and _ loyal 
a friend to me for the last eighteen 
months that I feel you are entitled 
to be told more about myself than 
any one here knows, especially as I 
shall probably be more than ever in 
need of such a friend. I had expected 
to be in a position to acknowledge 
the obligation in a different fashion, and 
I even hoped that together we might 
have carried out a great and noble 
enterprise. But that is all over now, and 
this confidence is a poor substitute. His 
Highness the late Ameer is my uncle 
and very good friend. My mother is a 
Begum, and I myself in my own country 
am a Khan or Prince. I had therefore 


no intention, as you may imagine, of 


practising my profession for the purpose 


of gaining a livelihood or even improving 
my social position, With the approval 
and encouragement of my relations, my 
aim was to return to Cabul, after gradu- 
ating in medicine in London, and _ to 
establish, with the assistance of my uncle, 
the late Ameer, a Royal Hospital and 
National Medical School on western lines, 
With this object I was sent to an English 
school at Calcutta, and after that, through 
the advice and kind assistance of Lord 
, your Viceroy, I entered at Uni- 
versity College a year and a half ago. I 
have done my best so far. ‘The object 
I had was stimulus enough. I should 
have been proud of being the founder 
of the first medical schcol in Afghanistan, 
and had my uncle retained the throne 
no obstacle stood in my way if I could 
but qualify myself. I had the means, the 
necessary influence, and the further en- 
couragement that I realised only too well 
how great a need there is in my country 
for such a school. 

“But this telegram has shattered my 
scheme and entirely changed the course 
of my life, and I will tell you how. 

“You must know that my uncle had 
a rival to the throne —a_ wandering, 
exiled pretender—a man intensely and 
personally hostile to him and to all his 
relations (as is the way in the East). 
Now, it is almost certain that the English 
will make him Ameer, and if so it is 
equally certain that he will execute or 
impoverish every one of the representa- 
tives of the fallen dynasty he can lay his 
hands on. My mother will have to fly 
either to India or Russia, and our patri- 
mony will be seized. I shall receive, 
therefore, no more money from Afghani- 
stan; but worse than that, my influence 
is gone as well, and I shall never dare 
to see my native land again.” His head 
fell forward upon his hands, and he gave 
way to his dejection. 

I gazed at the fallen head with beating 
heart and quickened breathing, and in 
the enthusiasm of youth I could have 
fallen on my knees before him. How 
small and paltry were the lives of myself 
and of our fellow-students, compared to 
his ! 

It was several moments before I could 
command myself enough to speak. ‘* Mr. 
Jehangir,” I said at last, “ you have been 
condescending enough to call me your 
friend. I can only say I am prouder of 
that than I ever expect to be again in 
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man pushed past me, . . struck him in the side.” 
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life. If you will only continue to look 
upon me as your friend, and as one 
willing to help you to the best of my 
ability, I shall feel highly honoured.” 

He held out his hand silently, and I 
silently and sympathetically shook it. 

When I returned from the hospital next 
day I found a note asking me to come 
upstairs after I had finished my evening’s 
work. I found Jehangir more composed 
and with the air of a man who had come 
to a final determination. After we had 
lighted the inevitable cigarettes, he began: 
“Since I saw you I have been down to 
the India Office and had an interview with 
Lord ——. His view of the situation 
is just as I described it to you last night. 
He agrees with me that the Government 
cannot protect me anywhere in India. 
He has undertaken that a telegram shall 
be sent to the commander of the first 
British troops that arrive in Cabul, author- 
ising him to receive and take charge of 
any money and valuables sent to him by 
my mother, and he offered to have any 
such sent here to me. I have decided, 
however, that as my mother will require 
all she can take with her of that nature 
for her own use, I will not deprive her. 
I have enough in the bank here to serve 
with economy until I can take my diploma, 
and then I must set to work to earn some 
more. Unfortunately Lord would 
not hold out any hopes of Government 
employment, as his influence only ex- 
tended to India, and it was agreed by 
every one at the India Office that I could 
not go there. So, my friend, what you 
have to do for me is to get me through 
the College of Surgeons as quickly as 
you can.” 

The old life was then resumed, but the 
theatre-going was restricted to invitations 
on my side. At Jehangir’s urgent request 
no hint of any change was allowed to 
leak out at the hospital, and for the next 
eighteen months we worked away without 
attracting any unusual attention. 

It was now time for me to go up for 
my final examination at the College of 
Surgeons, and Jehangir’s interest and 
anxiety on my behalf was touching in its 
evident sympathy and friendliness. We 
had become now more intimate, and I 
found a warmth of heart behind his reserve 
that I had hardly suspected. 

In those days the final act which passed 
a man out of the rank of student was the 
viva-voce examination, which was held in 


the evening behind closed doors, and 
generally did not end till late at night. The 
College gates were then opened again, and 
the unlucky ones were politely requested 
to depart again to their studies, while the 
happy and now exultant remnant, after 
being ceremoniously admitted as Members 
by the assembled Council, received the 
congratulations of their friends in the 
hall. 

I soon espied Jehangir’s turban and 
now radiant face as I stepped out of the 
Council-room. 

“This zs a long business,” he said. “I 
have been here since eight o’clock. ‘Two 
hours I waited in the square, and I have 
been nearly an hour in the hall here. 
Aren’t you very tired? for I’m sure I 
am.” 

“ Pretty well done up,” I said; ‘and 
before I tell you anything I must get 
some supper.” 

We were soon at a table in a restaurant, 
and were somewhat recklessly ordering 
oysters, soup, omelettes, champagne, and 
goodness knows what ; for a man does not 
get a diploma every year of his life, and 
beside the extravagance of my feelings 
the cravings of the inner man_ were 
imperative. Jehangir with some slight 
impatience waited till I was sufficiently 
satisfied to talk, and then, of course, I 
had to describe every detail of the process 
I had been subjected to. We talked long, 
and were so absorbed that we remained 
till the lights were being turned out, and 
then wended our way -home after mid 
night. 

As we reached Montague Place and 
Jehangir’s foot was on the lowest door 
step, a man pushed past me, and throw- 
ing out his arm, struck him in the side. 
I heard him give a gasp, and saw him 
turn and cling to the railing. I sprang 
at the man, but he slipped under my 
arm and disappeared across the road into 
Woburn Square and away from the gas- 
lamps. I was on the point of giving 
chase, when Jehangir called: ‘ Don’t 
leave me: he has stabbed me.” 

I hastily threw my arm round him, 
and opening the door with my latchkey, 
got him on to the hall chair and quickly 
struck a light. He was sitting with his 
land pressed against the left side, look 
ing ghastly white. His servant now 
came running down the stairs, and I said : 
‘““He has been stabbed: open his clothes 
there.” 
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This was quickly done, and there was 
a wound above the left hip. I applied 
a temporary dressing, and as he was too 
faint to walk we carried him up into 
his own room and laid him on a divan. 
With the servant’s help I now proceeded 
to make a careful examination, and was 
relieved to find that we had only to deal 
with a flesh wound. Doubtless the fact 
that, at the moment the blow was de- 
livered, Jehangir was raising himself on 
the step, had vitiated 
the assassin’s aim, 
and what had been 
intended for his heart 
had fallen upon his 
hip. I applied the 
appropriate sutures 
and dressings, and 
as he complained of 
considerable pain I 
proposed to give him 
a hypodermic injec- 
tion of morphia. He 
agreed to this, but 
only on condition 
that I was to promise 
to say no word to any 
one concerning the 
occurrence without 
first Consulting him. 
I assented wonder 
ingly, and he was 
soon sleeping quietly. 
I left him on the 
divan in charge of his 
servant, and sought 
my own room. 

What did it all 
mean? Was there 
another mystery to be 
unfolded? Why did C 
he insist on secrecy ? 
Was there anything 
discreditable, or any- 
thing he wished to 
hide? The servant 
certainly did not 
appear so astonished as I had_ ex- 
pected. Had I been neglectful of my 
own interests in giving him my promise ? 
Might not suspicion rest on me in con 
sequence? Thank Heaven, the wound 
was not likely to lead to fatal con 
sequences. Anxiety, coupled with my 
recent excitement and nervous strain, 
rendered sleep impossible ; and feeling 
more like a condemned criminal than a 
new-fledged diplomé, I rose at the first 
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“There, on the bed 
Jehangir 
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streak of dawn and_ stole upstairs. 
Jehangir was sleeping, and his man 
asleep on the floor beside him. 1 hastily 
glanced at the dressings—they were still 


in place, and I left without waking either. 
Later, I was trying to do something in 
the way of breakfast when his servant 
appeared and said, “The sahib is waking, 
and says, will you come ?” 
I went accordingly, and found Jehangir 
just awake. 


“That was a big 
dose you gave me,” 
he said; “I have 
slept all night.” 

After he had had 
a light meal and I 
had again examined 


the dressings, I said: 
“Now this must be 
“ reported tothe police, 
and the man must 
be found if possible. 
Can you give me any 
clue ? Have you any 
reason to suspect any 
one P 

“My very kind 
friend,” he replied, 
*T beg you as a favour not to do any- 
thing of the sort. My death would be 
worth a king’s ransom to any poor 
Hindoo who could accomplish it and 
carry the proof to Cabul. If you make 
a noise about it, it will only advertise my 
whereabouts, and I shall have ten men 
laying wait, for the one who has recognised 
me. Ae will not inform the others, for 
he wants the reward for himself. Come, 
it is nothing. It is not unusual, as you 


.. «lay my friend 
Khan.” 
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know, for me to remain for days in my 
room in the charge of my servant.” 

I felt he was right from his point of 
view, but was not so certain as to the 
correctness of my own position in agree- 
ing to hush up an attempted crime. I 
decided, however, to waive a decision 
on the latter point, and to assent to his 
request, 


IV. 

In due time I had the pleasure of 
congratulating him in the Hall of the 
College of Surgeons ; and mindful of the 
occurrence en the last occasion, I had a 
cab in waiting, and we drove rapidly to 
Montague Place, where we remained and 
talked over his plans and prospects till 
the small hours. I left as the dawn was 
breaking, with uneasy feelings. His 
money was nearly all spent, and how was 
an Asiatic and inexperienced doctor to 
earn his living in Europe, where com- 
petition was already too keen ?—for India, 
or indeed anywhere in Asia, was out of 
the question, as too full of danger. 

A somewhat severe attack of illness, 
shortly after this, obliged me to return 
home for several weeks to recuperate. I 
heard frequently from Jehangir, but his 
letters, if not exactly despondent, were 
graver in tone; the burden always being, 
““No one wanted an Afghan doctor.” 

I had only returned to work a few days, 
when one morning at an early hour my 
night-bell was rung violently, and going 
down I beheld the servant Ali, with 
ashen-grey face and staring eyes, at the 
door. 

“Oh! Smade Sahib! Smade Sahib!” 
he wailed, swaying from side to side. 

“For goodness’ sake, come in,” I said, 
“and tell me what is the matter,” and I 
pushed him into the surgery. 

He sat, or rather dropped, upon the 
floor, and broke out into a long wail, 
rocking himself to and fro, the tears 
rolling down his face. “ Jehangir Sahib 
has gone. He is dead. Oh, he is dead! 
You must come now. He had a letter 
for you,” 

With feelings of the utmost dismay I 
hastened into my clothes and round to 
Montague Place. ‘The front door was 


open, and I was eagerly greeted by the 
people of the house, who were waiting for 
me on the doorstep. 
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“There is a doctor upstairs,” the land- 
lady whispered in a frightened voice. 
“They say it was suicide.” 

In his room was a medical man whom 
I knew slightly. As I came in he pointed 
to a letter on the table and said: “ ‘This 
is evidently meant for you, Dr. Smade. 
You will see everything for yourself in 
the next room. Do not touch anything, 
however, for the police are coming, 
and they must make their own investiga- 
tions and report.” Following me in, he 
said: ‘He had been dead some hours 
when they fetched me.” 

There on the bed, dressed in_ his 
Afghan costume of scarlet and blue cloth, 
with loose white trousers and high boots, 
and covered over with a white mantle, his 
belt and sword by his side, lay my friend 
Jehangir Khan, lineal descendant of Dost 
Mohamed, Ameer of Afghanistan. By 
his right hand was a small syringe for 
administering morphia hypodermically. 
The scene was complete. 

I knew quite well what would be the 
contents of the letter, but 1 opened and 
read it wearily. 


MY ONLY DEAR FRIEND, 
You know me, 
life. You know that 
quired this of me. [ am _ now absolutely 
without money and without credit. Your 
Government cannot, or will not, give me 
any employment. I have tried unsuccess 
fully for many months to find a means of 
earning my bread. My -mother is also in 
distress, and I will not add to her burden 
by applying to her. I cannot starve. It is 
impossible for me to accept charity. My 
ancestry forbids such a disgrace. You will 
therefore perceive, my friend, that what I 
do is both right and honourable and be- 
coming a prince. I have nothing to regret, 
except the grief I know you will feel. It 
was no fault of mine that I had failed in my 
enterprise. Destiny rules our lives, and we 
must all bow to it, as I do now. 

Farewell, my friend. The parting from 
you is my only pang. I bear witness that 
you have faithfully fulfilled the promise you 
gave to the Dean. 

Bid him also farewell, and give him my 
thanks. 


and you know my 
my destiny has _ re- 


JEHANGIR KHAN, 


There followed something in a language 
I could not read, and I appealed to the 
servant Ali. 

He replied :— 

*¢ Allah Akbar,’ 


(God ts Lr ai.) 
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THE LIFE OF A STAR. 





BY WALDEMAR B. KAIMPFFERT. | 





MAGINE, if you can, a vast mist 
extending millions of miles into the 
boundless space of the heavens and 

glowing with a heat so fierce that it cannot 
be measured by any earthly standard. 
Imagine this mist spinning with terrific 
velocity, cooling as it spins, and shrinking 
towards its centre as it cools. Imagine 
that this shrinkage causes a still swifter 
spinning of the fiery mist (which must 
happen if our theories of dynamics are 
correct), that the enormous centrifugal 
force generated overcomes the shrinking 
action and flings off a ring from the mass, 
and that continued shrinkage causes the 
accumulated centrifugal force to fling off 
still other rings, each of which greatly 
contracts about its densest part into a 
globe. And imagine, lastly, that these 
globes, still gleaming with heat, in their 
turn hurl rings 


formed in regions of the heavens in- 
expressibly distant. 

It is not a process of a year’s duration, 
nor even of a century’s, this birth of a 
star. Millions of years are required—just 
how many we can but vaguely guess. 
Because the process is so inappreciably 
slow, it struck astronomers long ago that 
perhaps there may still be in the sky some 
evidence of its various stages. There 
were the rings of Saturn, for instance ; 
but those rings could hardly be considered 
a conclusive substantiation of the theory. 
Moreover, the presence of these very 
rings, revolving about the planet Saturn, 
had, in a measure, led to the conception 
of the fiery, rotating, shrinking mist. ‘To 
formulate a theory of star-creation on the 
basis of the rings of Saturn, and then to 
cite the existence of these very rings as 

a proof of that 





into space, which 
condense into 
smaller globes 
and_ revolve 
about their 
parent bodies, 
If you have 
imagined all 
this, you have 
imagined the 
birth of our solar 
system as it was 
conceived by 
Laplace. With 
some  modifica- 
tions, that con- 
ception may be 
said still to hold 
a commanding 
place in astro- 
nomy. 

The globes 
that first sprang 
from the rings 








theory’s truth, 
would manifestly 
be absurd. Tele- 
scopic observa- 
tion, however 
powerful the 
instruments at 
present employed 
may be, has re- 
vealed no sign 
of any change in 
those. starry 
masses where 
contraction may 
reasonably be 
supposed to 
occur. But the 
theory of the 
fiery mist presup- 
poses a lapse of 
time so_ great 
that in the whole 
period of re- 
corded human 








of primeval mists 
are our planets, 
the smallerglobes 
their little moons. 
And in the same manner, on a scale even 
grander, other solar systems are being 





Spiral nebula of Canes Venatici. 


One of the earliest forms of spiral nebula discovered, and 
for a long time considered an astronomical anomaly. 
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history no appre- 
ciable change 
could have 
occurred. The 
immensity of the abyss that separates us 
from stars about which planets might 
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revolve prevents us from gathering evidence 
of the existence of other solar systems 
—stars so large and so brilliant that, 
compared with them, our sun, if trans- 
ported to their distance from the earth, 
would appear no bigger than a coin a 
thousand miles away. Even a telescope 
many times more powerful than the 
instruments now mounted in observatories 
would not help the astronomer when the 
distance between him and the hypothetical 
centre of a remote solar system is such 
that the light of that centre, travelling at 
the rate of 186,000 miles per second, 
reaches us only after a lapse of centuries ; 
so that we see the star, not as it is now, 
but as it was hundreds of years ago when 
Magna Charta was signed. Obviously, 
the evidence supporting the doctrine of 
the primeval cloud must be gathered by 
means more exquisite in their refinement 
than the telescope alone provides. 

Those who are familiar with the theory 
of evolution know how conclusively its 
truth has been proven by comparing 
animals of nearly related classes. ‘The 
modern one-toed horse is a direct descend- 
ant of a vanished five-toed ancestor. A 
method of cosmical investigation not 
unlike that employed by the palzontologist 
in tracing through fossil forms the history 
of a modern animal is relied upon by the 
astronomer. ‘That method, however, 
consists not in directly examining the 
fossils of the heavens with the telescope, if 
fossils they may be termed, but rather in 
chemically analysing their light by means 
of the spectroscope. The two instruments 
are utterly different in construction and 
function. As Professor Proctor has aptly 
put it: ‘ The telescope isa light-gatherer ; 
the spectroscope a light-sifter.” 

The light of the sun, as everybody at 
this late day knows, consists of many hues, 
some brilliant and others dull, all of 
which united form a white glare. The 
separation of the sun’s white light into its 
constituent colours and lines (its'spectrum) 
is accomplished by prisms of glass or by 
ruled reflecting surfaces. It was discov- 
ered rather late in the last century that each 
of these colours, or groups of colours, or 
lines, 1s produced by glowing chemical 
elements. A grain of common table salt 
(sodium chloride) heated to incandescence 
in the blue flame of an alcohol lamp or a 
Bunsen burner, exhibits a spectrum in 
which a yellow tint is the predominant 
feature. ‘That yellow tint is characteristic 


of the element sodium ; it always appears 
in the same place when seen in the 
spectroscope. ‘The same yellow gleam 
appears in the spectrum of the sun 
exactly in the same position. What 
better evidence can there be that the 
metal sodium is contained in the sun? 
Thus the spectroscope has enabled the 
astronomical chemist to determine not 
only what known metals and gases are 
glowing in the sun, but even what 
unknown elements are included in the 
composition of the centre of our solar 
system. And thus it becomes a matter 
of no great difficulty to analyse a star 
chemically with the utmost  nicety, 
although it may be separated from us by 
a chasm that can be measured only by 
myriads of miles. 

From thé spectroscopic study of the 
heavens it has been concluded that the 
cloudlike masses known as nebule are 
the stuff of which stars are made. Each 
nebula is a fiery mist which, as the ages 
go by, congeals into a star. So far has 
congelation progressed in some of these 
glowing mists that they have been called 
“planetary nebule.’ In the constellation 
of Orion a planetary nebula is found in 
which a brilliant spot may be seen, con- 
sisting in reality of four stars, all of them 
suns, probably as large as our own, if not 
larger. ‘Those four suns tellingly exem- 
plify the development of a star. That 
they (constitute a system of their own 
cannot be questioned ; and that they were 
formed by the draining of the primeval 
mist is amply proven by the empty black- 
ness immediately surrounding — them. 
Examined by the spectroscope, the nebula 
of Orion is found to consist of an enor- 
mous volume of incandescent gas, partly 
hydrogen, partly nitrogen, partly an un- 
known gas ; and in this great volume of 
gas. stars are plunged. When it is 
considered that the gases of which the 
four stars in question are constituted are 
exactly the same as those of the nehula 
itself, we can no longer doubt that in 
Orion may be found a most wonderful 
example of stellar evolution, 

That nebule are really composed of 
gas, and that they may be considered 
early stages in stellar evolution, are dis 
coveries due to Sir William and Lady 
Huggins. Before their epoch-making 
investigations it was supposed by many 
an astronomer that nebule were in reality 
only vast numbers of stars clustered to- 
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The great nebula in Andromeda. 


Often mistaken for a comet. Although this nebula represents an early stage in the development of a star, 


it nevertheless has a well-defined nucleus, which has evidently been formed at the expense of the surrounding 


nebulous mass. 


gether so closely that they appeared as a 
haze in the sky. ‘That supposition was 
not without some basis in fact. Viewed 
through a small telescope, many a star 
cluster is simply a blur of light that may 
well be mistaken for a nebula; but in a 


powerful instrument the blur is resolved 
into independent stars. Chemical analysis 
by Sir William Huggins’s spectroscopic 
method has settled whatever dispute there 
may once have been, and has rendered it 
possible to determine which masses are 
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really nebule and which only clusters of 
closely packed stars. ‘lhe composition of 
a star cluster is as different from that of a 
nebula as water from iron. 

Like flowers and animals, nebule differ 
much in size, form, and appearance. 
Some are extremely irregular, like the 
nebula in Orion; others so well defined 
in shape that they are mistaken for 
comets, like the nebule in Andromeda ; 
still others are ring-shaped and_ filled 
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progressed and how advanced a 
star’s development may be. ‘Ihe relative 
intensities of spectrum-lines render it 
possible to estimate the temperature of 
blazing sun, and the width 


to which the vapours of that sun are 
subjected. ‘Thus it happens that the 
spectroscopic analysis of a star—which 
even through the most powerful telescope 
must appear only as a brilliant point— 

















The great nebula in Orion, 


A great mass of glowing gas, which, as indicated by the empty black spaces, has contracted into a denser mass 


which will eventually become a star. 
William Huggins. 


with milky light. Most remarkable of 
all, perhaps, are the spiral nebule, 
an admirable example of which may 


be found in the Canes Venatici. The 
primordial mist may possibly have assumed 
some such spiral form. At all events, 
recent investigations seem to prove that 
in the spiral nebulz we see a very early 
stage in the process of condensation. 
Because the able to 
distinguish an incandescent gas from a 
partially condensed star-like mass, it is 
possible to ascertain how far congelation 


spectroscope 1s 


This was one of the first nebuia to be spectroscopically examined by Sir 


reveals to us secrets of its structure that 
the astronomer of half a century ago 
despaired of fathoming. 

As a star contracts from the surrounding 
nebulous matter its temperature rises, 
and with this augmented heat occurs a 
change both in the star’s spectrum and 
colour. Red-hot iron is not nearly so 
hot as white-hot iron. By observing the 
various changes in tint which the metal 
undergoes, the foundryman is able to tell 
with considerable accuracy its degree of 
heat, A somewhat similar method of 
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gauging a star’s temperature, and therefore 
its age, is relied upon by the astronomer. 
Colour, then, and spectroscopic analysis 
enable the astronomer to estimate the age 
of orbs that are only beginning to exist as 
stars, and others whose light is fast fading. 

After having coagulated, as it were, 
from a nebulous mass, a star assumes a 
colour that may be best described as an 
intense bluish white, much like that of the 
electric arc, Stars of that hue are, there- 
fore, in their 
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paradoxically holds, that as it cools and 
contracts a star hotter up to a 
certain point, coupled with Sir William 
and Lady Huggins’s explanation, would 
seem to point to our sun as the hottest 
type of star. ‘To be sure, the sun is not 
bluish white. But the sun’s atmosphere 
has much to do with its colour. Indeed, 
if that atmosphere were not present, the 
sola spectrum would be two and a half 
times brighter at the blue-violet end of the 
spectrum. 


grows 





infanmey. 
Then comes 
the white 
stage, fol 

lowed by the 
yellow, 
orange, and 
red — each 
succeeding 
hue indicat- 
ing greater 
celestial an- 
tiquity than 
the last. Up 
to the yellow 
period the 
star as it 
contracts 
grows hotter 
and hotter. 
t,t bee Rh 8 
gradual cool- 


ing takes 
place. Ac- 


com panying 
the changes 
in colour are 
changes in 
the spectrum 
of the star 








Delicate 
measure- 
ments have 
led to the 
conclusion 
that Vega is 
still a young 
star, that it 
sends us less 
heat than 
Arcturus— 
although it 
is hotter— 
and that 
Vega, eras 
hence, will 
develop into 
a body like 
our sun. 
After a 
star has 
passed the 
stage which 
our sun has 
now reached, 
the metallic 
elements in 
its structure 
increase in 
number and 








changes that 
indicate a 
modification 
in physical 
structure. In 
the bluish-white period of a star’s infancy 
the characteristic wide lines of hydrogen 
gas predominate in the spectrum. As 
the colour changes, the lines of calcium, 
magnesium, and iron appear, the hydrogen 
gradually becoming thinner and those of 
calcium broader. 

At what stage in its evolution does 
a star reach its highest temperature ? 
Astronomers are not altogether in accord 
on the point. The singular law which 


Nebula assume many fantasti 


sky. Eras hence it will shrink into 


The nebula in the constellation of Cygnus in the Milky Way. 


* that resembles a wisp of light, extends for millions 


a 


importance, 





shapes. In this case a glowing mass wh ile the 
i of miles across the Sases 

globe of gas. dwindle 
away. As 

the star reaches the red stage, carbon 


becomes _ particularly 
spectrum. Ages must still elapse before 
the star to be self-luminous and 
is converted into a gigantic blackened 
cinder rushing through space. Of the 
development that follows, the planets 
above us and our own earth afford striking 
examples. The last and most pathetic 
period is represented by 
frozen, desolate, dead. 


prominent in its 


ceases 


our moon— 







































THE MASTER OF CRAVEN: 
A ROMANCE. 


By MARIE VAN VORST. 


DRAWINGS BY A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 


i, 


HE day was early over the meadows, 
and the first dews lying with 
the frost upon the stubble fields 

when Tempest came out of the house to 
the terrace where his horse waited. 

The avenues before him were nests of 
golden and brown leaves, and his mare at 
first went gingerly into them with pretty 
careful steps, picking her footing and 
shrinking as they cracked and _ rustled. 
At the foot of the avenue he skirted the 
railings of the park in search of a small 
gate for pedestrians and leading out 
into the road towards Billings Poke and 
Craven. 

He had an idea, doubtless a very 
reasonable one, that if Miss Carew was as 
serious and good as she seemed she had 
every plan to run away—-or to slip out of 
Craven by the morning train. 

‘She could not slip out before. Not” 
(and he smiled at the idea) “ unless she 
start again on foot, which I have no 
doubt she would be capable of doing if 
she knew me to be so early on the chase.” 

At Ramsdill’s, Polly told him the lady 
had already started to walk to the train, 
and ‘Tim was to follow her later with 
her boxes. 


Tempest, in whom the invigorating 
day awakened the best of spirits, was 
delighted. He wanted to find her flying ! 
It pleased him to see his psychology was 
not at fault, and that he should as well 
have the pleasure of the chase. 

“Yes,” he nodded to Polly, who, 
demure and admiring, stood by the gate 
delivering her news. ‘Yes, I knew Miss 
Carew intended to leave, but I have a 
telephone for her, an important message 
which may keep her—possibly. At any 
rate I must find her. Why did she start 
so soon ?” 

It seemed that Miss Carew had wished 
to go up Charm’s Hill, and in order to 
catch the train she would be coming 
down Wood Lane in an hour. Tempest 
rode away. At the end of Wood Lane, 
just a little to the roadside, he saw 
the figure of a lady—the only lady in 
Cravenford, of course. She stood under a 
beech tree, or under all there was left of 
its fine luxuriance : the leaves had rained 
around her in abundance. 

Tempest ‘ook the direction and rode 
across fields to her side. 

Miss Carew’s surprise and wonder were 
an added pleasure to him. He was 
laughing as he came up, and greeted her : 

‘‘T have never believed anything was 
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really Jost, you know!”’ He spoke as if 
to answer her. ‘They used to send me to 
find things for them when I was a little 
chap ; the fact of their being lost made me 
angry directly, and I started out invariably 
with my teeth set and saying, ‘I z7// 
find that at once.’ I usually did. I was 
invaluable for lost scissors and thimbles 
and spools. Henly will tell you, .. . and 
here you are, possibly not really /os¢—but 
if I had been an hour later, it would have 
been close to it!” 

This was not Craven. There was no 
master here of a house where she had 
presumably no right to be. ‘They were in 
the open, the fresh, delicious fields, in the 
fresh delicacy of the day around them, 
shining in their eyes, touching their 
cheeks. 

“How did you, nevertheless, find me 
here?” she asked. ‘“ You must have 
second sight.” 

He exclaimed in an_ undertone: 
“ Second sight! If I have, I have used 
it better than I ever did the first... if 
this is its mission. At all events I felt 
morally sure you would go this morning 
in sheer impatience with me. . . and so 
it seems.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Carew, “I shall 
have to start for the station in a few 
seconds,” 

Tempest drew out his watch. ‘‘ We 
have half an hour. I will see that you 
do not miss your train unwillingly.” 

Nothing could have happened to the 
girl to so startle and surprise her, to so 
disturb her, as this unexpected arrival of 
the man whom she had determined to 
never see again. No better use can be 
made of independence than to make it 
serve as a warder before all the doors of 
freedom, and as a guide who kfiows the 
impasse dangereux and circles it. 

Tempest, holding his horse’s rein—he 
had dismounted and stood by her—was 
in a new mood, gay, luminous; she 
thought she had never seen such a trans- 
formation of a face. It was as full of 
brilliance as it had been full of melan- 
choly. 

“T wrote you a note,” the girl said 
timidly. ‘ Mrs. Ramsdill was to post it.” 
“You did! I will get it from her.” 
“Oh no—since you have seen me.” 

He shook his head. ‘I want all my 
letters, and I am curious to see how you 
took leave. 3ut that is just what I 
beg you will not take—that is, to-day.” 
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The gentleman who stood by his 
horse’s head she could regard for some 
reason even with less ease than hitherto 
she had been able. In his riding-clothes 
he seemed to have lost his other person- 
ality, and was nothing but a well-looking 
Englishman, in the most fashionable 
tenue, who had ridden to see her at an 
unusual hour over a dewy field. 

“You have, then, definitely given up the 
sketch, Miss Carew ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and to his surprise. 

“Ah! I can't of course gainsay your 
good taste there,” he smiled. “I accept 
that—I suppose I must pay the penalty 
of my lack of good faith. But it’s 
not about that 1 have ridden over—it is 
to beg you will delay your going: I can’t 
read one word of. your writing, . . . not 
a word.” 

She looked amused, and said, “‘ No one 
ever told me that before.” 

“Put it, then, to my lack of education,” 
he laughed, “but please come and read 
it to me, Miss Carew—or at least help me 
to decipher it.” 

The village clock struck in the remote 
distance some part of the hour, and Miss 
Carew started. ‘There, it is half- 
past seven, Mr. Tempest. 1 must go.” 

‘** You mean you won't come to Craven 
to-day and read your manuscript to me?” 

She hesitated. 

‘Why? Why not?” he asked quietly. 

If he had searched his wit through he 
could not have fallen upon a_ better 
question. He blocked her path—his 
horse’s coat reddening in the sunlight that 
now began to brighten. 

“Why won't you come?” 

Why should she not? In all the world 
to care—or praise or blame—she saw only 
the trim figure of Polly Ramsdill and her 
honest curious eyes. As if there were 
Polly alone to know or remark, weakly 
she said, “ Mrs. Ramsdill thinks I have left 
Cravenford.” 

Exultant, but keeping his triumph 
under, Mr. ‘Tempest said: ‘No, she 
doesn’t. I stopped there in passing, and 
told her—not quite an untruth—that an 
important message had come for you, 
which might delay you. a 

‘They had started to walk along side by 
side across the fields. His bridle was over 
his arm as she walked beside him— 
lovely in the weakness and the grace a 
woman’s yielding makes her in a man’s 
eyes. ‘Tempest, even then—in the barren 
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field, the open road near by—-Tempest 
contemplated stealing his arm around her 
and drawing her to him... . What 


would she do? What did she feel of 


the rush and throb his pulse and brain 
trembled under? A fierce joy at his 
victory came across his face as it bent 
upon her its recklessness and devil-may- 
care freedom. ‘‘ Only a day,” he mused, 
“an hour,—and, my God, haven't I a 
right to tear from fate what I can ?” 

He may have been about to speak to 
her—to touch her—when she unexpectedly 
turned to him her frank, pure eyes. There 
was something so virgin, so young, so 
good, in her face, transcending her beauty, 
that he was ashamed. ‘The miraculous 
purity of her unspoiled country seemed 
typified in her. His spirit changed 
with him, and his voice was very gentle as 
he said: ‘Thank you very much indeed. 
I shall look for you this afternoon. Shall 
I send for you, or will you walk ?” 

“Tl walk,” said Miss Carew; and he 
accepted her decision, saying, “Then I'll 
mount and leave you here; you will 
simply tell Mrs, Ramsdill that you have 
planned to stay on for a day or two 
because of your message.” 

He shook her hand, and getting on his 
horse took leave of her in the lane. 

But at four o’clock his carriage came for 
her ; he was evidently not in a mood to 
wait for her arrival. 

Mrs. Ramsdill came in to Lucy Carew 
with the announcement, and a note, 

“Will you not plan to dine here ?” it 
ran. ‘If you are a rigid conventionalist 
Mrs. Henly shall sit and knit in her 
corner,” 

To Mrs. Ramsdill’s presence, to her 
slightly pursed-up lips, to her “air,” was 
due the response that went to Mr. Tem- 
pest ; for looking suddenly up, Miss Carew 
caught a sight of her sister woman’s face, 
and it gave her pause. Was shea coward 
and did not dare to take her life without 
fear of a peasant woman’s comment? Or 
did the look on the humble, good face 
reflect only what was in Lucy’s own 
heart—a fear, a dread, distrust, and a 
certain shame ? 

She wrote a note and sent it in her 
stead. But she could not, like a creature 
vith no mind or will, entirely refuse the 
favour she had granted. 

“T am sorry, but I cannot come to-day. 
I will go to Craven to-morrow between 
two and three.” 


iit, 


‘Tempest so intensely desired what he 
took the trouble to want at all, that he 
had no rule for the bearing of disappoint 
ments ; he had until lately admitted none. 
To accomplish what he deigned to desire 
he put out whatever effort was required 
on his part, and with magnetism and 
intensity drew things toward him. ‘The 
facility with which things slipped to his 
hand spoiled him.  Petulant of habit, 
impatient and turbulent of temper, he 
never waited; when his wish for variety 
was delayed he went for it and snatched 
it to himself. 

But lately his life had undergone a 
change. Precedent no longer would, he 
knew, be indicative of his future. His 
future !—curse the word and epoch! Why 
should he consent to accept one ? 

During the last three days his mind 
had been resting in the contemplation of 
gentle things. It had amused and 
entertained him to take pleasure in the 
society of this woman of another con- 
tinent, whose presence alone was so 
extraordinary, whose advent was so droll 
and unusual. 

He was with women as with other 
things: tyrannical, an absolutist boldly 
asking and taking pleasure where he 
chose, with more of the brute perhaps 
than the angel in his composition, and a 
great fund of affection to give and waste, 
a great hungry need of companionship to 
be filled. Except for the periods when 
he shut himself up in Craven, periods of 
isolation and fast, there had never been 
a time in his life not dominated by a 
woman. He had, for such as himself, 
scoffed at marriage ; claiming that its douce 
esclavage would fatally exorcise his 
inspirations and that he would make “a 
devilish bad husband.” During this last 
exile at Craven he had alternately given 
thanks for his liberty and the fact that no 
woman was forced to share his miasmatic 
humours, and_ alternately hated his 
uncompanioned hearth. 


But he was utterly unprepared for the 
note which came instead of Lucy Carew. 
He read it, the look of content his thought 
of her coming called forth scarcely cold on 
his face; he re-read and turned it over, 
in hopes that she would on the last page 
change her cruel mind! Then he flung 
it down with an angry exclamation and 
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looked about his lonely rooms. They 
had lately been to him worse than lonely, 
and an involuntary shiver passed over him 





full afternoon. Tempest strode up to it, 
throwing his heavy hair from his forehead, 
gazed into the glass, peered in, searching 


‘He was laughing as he came up and greeted her.” 


as he glanced at corners where ghost- 
like habitants were growing tenacious in 
possession. At the side of the window- 
casing hung a mirror in an old _ brass 
frame, between the vivid lights of the 


the cold reflecting surface as if he would 
tear from it some flaming miraculous 
revelation of himself. 

Turning away with a sigh, he rang for 
his manservant. 
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“Pack me a_ valise, and order the 
motor-car ; we take the London express ; 
wire for rooms at the Carlton.” 

Either his desire for Miss Carew’s 
society was not sufficiently strong to 
warrant his usual brusque storming of her 
door, or he may have felt a danger not 
before acknowledged in his relations with 
women. He did not so much as look 
toward the rose-covered cottage at the 
back of its cabbage and hollyhock patch 
as his motor flashed by it, and Lucy 
Carew, as chance would have it, was not 
there to observe his sudden departure. 
She had gone for a long tramp over fields, 
and even then was looking at Craven and 
its towers from a distant hill. 


Lady Ormond was one of those women 
who are part of pleasure as flowers are of 
feasts. She and her type are needed to 
make part of the — happiness ? -- the 
festivals, rather, that are held in order to 
awaken what goes in love’s stead through- 
out the lives of many men, and to 
stimulate what is the more heavy-footed 


brother of ecstasy, excitement. She 
was a thorough woman of the world: 


intelligent, without ever having followed 
an idea to its source or conclusion ; 
sympathetic, without ever having in her 
life been touched ; caressing, without ever 
having known what love was in the course 
of her thirty-odd years, ‘The nearest 
approach to reality had been her senti- 
ment for the man to whom for several 
years she had given her time and her 
society—with whom fashion had linked 
her name. No nature could come into 
relation with Basil Tempest without 
broadening : were it as narrow as a hair, 
it must expand or break, and Letitia 
Ormond’s had expanded to its utmost 
limit—indeed, so far that it created a géne 
with her, and at times actually hurt. 
Tempest had gradually drunk of the 
deepest waters she had to offer, and she 
knew it. ‘The fact that she had no more 
refreshing draught to give him at his 
imperious demand, that he had reached 
the bed of the stream, would have 
desolated a woman who really loved. 
But Lady Ormond wanted to escape— 
not Tempest, exactly, but the fact of her 
deficiency. She knew she could never 
be again to another what she had been 
to him, and that if he could come to 
her as he had originally, with the like 
enthusiasm, the like forceful demand, she 
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would be anew carried away by his charm. 
Such a Tempest could not come again, 
In their gradual drifting apart she had not 
suffered ; she had prepared her interests, 
new claims were ready to assert them- 
selves, and she grew to accept his frequent 
absences without reproach. 

Lady Ormond was “ up for Sunday,” to 
entertain some Americans passing through 
London ; and standing under the careful 
adjustment of lights, surrounded by half a 
dozen of the most-sought men in London, 
she looked with surprise to see ‘Tempest 
making his way through the crowded 
room to her. His eyes were on her, 
and he half stumbled against a chair: in 
his way. Awkwardness was foreign to 
him; he was intolerant of it in others, 
and so cruelly self-conscious, that Lady 
Ormond flushed for him, reflecting the 
dark red of his face when he came up and 
put out his hand. 

“Every one has been asking for you. 
Why did you not come to Gossmere? 
When did you arrive ?” 

He had been given place by her with 
common consent. ‘The men, after greet- 
ing him, gradually slipped away—all save 
the American guest, who gazed at Basil 
Tempest wide-eyed, as one might ata star. 

“T have arrived in town within this 
hour,” ‘Tempest said. 

* Mr. ‘Tempest ”— Lady Ormond turned 
to the American—‘‘knows how to maintain 
his popularity: he goes away before his 
public have half enough of him, and 
returns before they are tired of wondering 
where he is. For my part, I hate brusque 
departures. I want to be prepared—I 
don’t like sudden good-byes.” 

She held out her hand to the American 
and said rather imperiously: ‘* Will you 
ask Lady Winifred Sales to dance, Mr. 
Bainbridge? She is alone over there 
by the palms,”—thus cutting short Bain- 
bridge’s hero-worship. 

** And ”—Tempest took her up several 
phrases back—‘‘ sudden returns ?—you 
dislike them?” 

She was femininely conscious that he 
had taken note of every detail of her 
sparkling beauty ; and meeting his eyes 
agreeably, said with grace : “ Your returns 
are never sudden: I am always bringing 


you back in my mind. So you see, Basil, 
you are always expected.” 

His face brightened excessively. “That's 
the prettiest speech I ever heard a woman 
make. 


. . Come, come with me out of 
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this crush, can’t you? I have something 
especial to say, and you know that I do 
not understand the art of waiting.” 

She nodded and smiled, delighted to 
perceive herself glad to see him, and that 
his sudden return without warning did 
not find her cold. 

He followed her across the ball-room to 
the opposite side, where a room decorated 
with lilies and orchids gave them a corner 
planned and set apart for just such causeries 
intimes as Tempest destined it to secure. 

Lady Ormond sat down in the corner 
of a little divan, ‘Tempest beside her. 

“ Letty ’—he lifted her hand to his lips— 
“Letty, I exaggerate in my books; they 
would not be worth writing or reading if 
I did not. I never really transcribe real 
life, although they call me the realist. 
You never heard of a great photographer, 
did you? Do you think there will be one 
remembered by men in a hundred years 
from now? Not unless he has made his 
pictures as unlike life as possible. Well, 
I don’t exaggerate in my life or speech, 
I am plain—you have even called me 
brutal. Now, I am speaking realistically : 
I’ve been living in hell since I left 
London.” 

The marks of suffering were distinct on 
his face ; he looked ill and changed ; there 
was something appealing and touching in 


his expression—usually arrogance and 
pride itself. The flippant speech his 
statement would have called torth from 


Lady Ormond’s humour did 
her lips. 
pressure. 


not pass 
She gave his hand a gentle 


** Basil, you look horribly ill. What ‘is 
the matter? You are changed.” 
“Am 1?” He threw up his head 


rather defiantly and impatiently, as if to 
shake off commiseration. “I’ve studied 
my face enough, God knows, these days, 
but I find it the same.” 

“Where have you been ?—at Craven ?” 

“Yes, rotting there; shut up like a 
bear in his cage.” 

“And you come out to bite, I sup 
pose ?” 

“Hush!” he said frowning. “ Don't, 
for God’s sake, be flippant ; I am not in 
any mood for it. T’ve had them all—the 
moods, Heaven knows ; but this is a pecu- 
liarly grim one to-night. If you can in 
any way second it, I will be grateful.” 

She looked at him curiously, but not 
unaffectionately. ‘ 1’il be as grim as you 
like, Basil. What do you want me to feel?” 
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Tempest had covered his eyes with his 
hands, a gesture growing now second 
nature to him. He laughed softly as she 
spoke. ‘How perfect of you, Letty! 
What do I want you to feel! Why, do 
you command your sentiments to call ? 
Can I have them up at touch? have you 
so many more for me than one?” 

He uncovered his eyes and looked at 
her smiling. His expression was cynical 
and amused. “I don’t ‘want’ or ‘not 
want’ you to feel in any particular way. I 
want to know how vou do feel, and to act 
accordingly.” 

She started: with him at all events a 
crisis was reached in their relations. She 
said, to gain time and to collect herself : 
‘** You are quite your most singular self to- 
night. Je ne surs pas une femme tragique, 
and I think you might return, after a four 
weeks’ absence, in a little more soothing 
mood! You are mysterious, and I am 


bewildered at mysteries. What has 
gone wrong? Are you dissatisfied with 
some new creation, or have you lost 


money ?” 

He shrugged impatiently. ‘ You know 
how little the last would affect me. I am 
going away on a longer journey than four 
weeks—and I want you to come with 
me.” 

She withdrew her hand, which he still 
held—not snatched it, but slowly and medi- 
tatively withdrew it. ‘Tempest felt sensi- 
tively her complexion of mind: he had 
surprised but not shocked her. Leaning 
toward her, in a low tone he pleaded with 
her, storming her citadel, whose weakness 
he knew. Afterward, she thought, in 
reviewing the moment, that he had 
pleaded as one for life—as for a raft to 
be thrown to a drowning man. Was it 
possible he loved her like this ? 

*“Do you realise what you are asking 
me to do?” she said in a pause. 

“Yes,” he said shortly: “give up a 
London and a husband whose life is 
notorious, whose existence is a plague 
to you—a reputation amongst those who 
have none themselves—a false situation 
for a sincere one —for a life with the man 
whom you say you love. Ormond will 
divorce you, and I will marry you at 
once.” 

Lady Ormond had believed that the 
original ‘l'empest, who had made her forget 
everything but himself, could not return 
with the old charm and imperious challenge. 
She had been wrong, then, in her belief, 
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for he was talking her over again out of 
herself and beyond her control. 

“Why are you like this?” she mur- 
mured with some emotion. ‘Will you 
be like this always? If I thought it, I 
could not hesitate.” 

At her tone, certainly not the one of 
brusque denial he hadanticipated, Tempest 
experienced a curious mingling of exultant 
victory and of sincere regret. 

“To-morrow, Letty,” he said, and took 
her hand again: ‘* you must come with me 
to-morrow.” 

In her utter surprise, Lady Ormond 
was finding herself equal to ‘lempest’s 
demands. She did not hesitate for one 
moment to make a concession he had 
never asked before. He was rich—would 
be richer; famous, not yet in the zenith 
of his celebrity. There was in sharing 
his life just one sacrifice, and that she 
determined not to make if she could 
avoid it. 

** Basil !”’—she leaned toward him, lifted 
her head in a way to reveal the clear, 
pure lines of her neck and chin, her face 
like a flower turned to the sun—‘“ Basil, I 
am not cavilling, but you are so impetu- 
ous and impracticable. Let me get the 
divorce from Ormond. It is merely a 
form—one I can have for the asking. 
You don’t wish to sacrifice me needlessly, 
do you? You are not so orgueclleux that 
you must see me humiliated, are you ? 
You are not vain—really, you know: 
won't you let me get out decently ?” 

He smiled and sighed. ‘ Decently /” 
he repeated with some scorn. “Can you, 
Letty?” 

“TI will see my lawyers to-morrow.” 

He frowned and hurried: ‘‘Then you 
refuse to come with me ?” 

“No,” she nodded determinedly, “I 
don't refuse: if you are set on ruining my 


reputation, for a whim, why, I won't 
stand in the way of your egoism.” 
He capitulated. ‘Well, you have 


surprised me, Letty ; but then you are 
a perfect type, and I flatter myself now 
that I can predict the rest. You shall 
take the narrow and more reputable way 
as you think it to be. But you won't 
come with me, Letty—you won’t come—” 

“Nonsense,” she laughed, and covered 
his lips with her hand. “You have my 
word.” 

Under the hand which he held to his 
lips he murmured something. It was 
** Good-bye—iso respite.” 
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Lady Ormond was filled with satis- 
faction. She had been equal to the 
supreme occasion with Tempest: she was 
not an ordinary woman, then; she had 
proved her mettle and distinction, and 
was worth the greatest man of the hour. 

Tempest took his leave early, went to 
his club and wrote her a note, which she 
found on her dressing-table when she 
went late to her room. 


Tempest was sitting in the smoking- 
room of the Carlton when a note was 
brought, and every eye was turned to 
him as the page’s voice called, ‘* Mr. Basil 
Tempest.” He beckoned the boy and 
took the letter, which he thrust into his 
pocket and went up to his apartment. 
For a few seconds he turned the letter 
over in his hands as if he wished to defer 
certainty, his face gloomy, curious, and 
still mocking. ‘Then going close to the 
electric light, so that all its force shone 
on the page, he took the single sheet of 
paper from the envelope. 

“T don’t know whether to blame you 
or myself—you for dreaming a woman 
can share the life you write me of—I 
for refusing. I know you still too well 
to discuss what you say—to advise 
or suggest. I am not equal to the 
sacrifice.” 

“Bah!” he said, and before he had 
ended tore it in shreds, and let the pieces 
fall as they would on the hotel carpet. 

““T know people too well,” he said. 
“There are no surprises for me. It’s a 
curse to understand your kind—I wish 
I were a fool. It’s only when a man’s 
a fool, or in love, that he has any chance 
for happiness.” 

He stood thinking a second or two, 
wounded in his vanity—if not broken- 
hearted ; then made his preparations for 
taking the next train for -——shire. 


IV. 

When at three o’clock the following 
afternoon Miss Carew arrived at Craven, 
she was met by Mrs. Henly, who, bustling 
in before her, said : 

“You're to be so good as to wait, miss, 
in the mornin’-room. I’ve a fire laid 
there, and I am to see you have books 
and papers and whatever you may like, 
Mr. ‘Tempest telegraphed.” 

With her last words she threw open the 
doors of a room whose atmosphere grected 
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with its brightness—the colour and light 
of it seemed to extend hands. 

With native habit of assigning ranks 

and places to Mr. Tempest’s familiars, 
Mrs. Henly had estimated this sudden 
guest, by her simplicity and her grace, to 
be of as high breeding and worthy blood 
as the United States can provide. 
The housekeeper, the dearest, sweetest 
creature one could find in cameos and 
black silk and caps 
in the responsible 
position of head of 
any bachelor gentle- 
man’s household, 
watched her master’s 
affaires de ceur with 
an interest and 
sometimes a jealousy 
as strong as im- 
potent, 

Mrs. Henly talked 
only with her superiors 

she knew she had 
them ; her equals, by 
reason of her being 
a unique specimen 
of her type, she had 
not as yet recognised, 
Servants were servants 
to her. She never 
spoke to them save 
to give them orders 
or to minister to one 
in trouble. 

By them she was 
seen to be a_ very 
grande dame indeed 
—by Tempest to be 
quite the most flaw- ‘ 
less pearl of woman- 
kind. 

Living as she 
did very isolated at 
Craven, she was now 
faintly | flushed with 
appreciative anticipa- 
tion of the few moments’ chat with Miss 
Carew before the master should appear. 
Miss Carew had come from the land of 
freedom, but whilst she suggested its 
delicious liberty she lost with it no quality. 
Mrs. Henly’s old eyes regarded the figure 
of the American with favour. Miss Carew 
asked: ‘* Mr. Tempest has telegraphed,— 
is he away ?” 

“ He was obliged to run up to London 
yesterday of a sudden, just after Shorter 
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fetched in your note.” As though. the 








“‘Then going close to the electric light, so that 
all its force shone on the page, he took the 
single sheet of paper from the envelope.” 
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sight of the master’s instructions might 
beguile the guest, Mrs. Henly spread 
out the pink bit of paper on the table 
under her hand and read: “ Miss Carew 
arrives at three. Make her welcome, give 
I shall be up by 


her books and papers. 
the express.’ 

“Which means,” Mrs. Henly explained, 
“he left London at six this mornin’ ; it’s 
a nine 


I've sent the motor 
to Billings Poke— 
it’s a bit shorter by 
rail. Mr. Basil does 
hate rail travel.” 

Miss Carew did 
not remark that with 
apparent he 
took eighteen hours 
out of the twenty- 
four for the matter of 
a short time in town! 
The despatch, with 
its minute  instruc- 
tions, read in itself 
like a welcome to 
her, and it was a 
charming place in 
which to wait. 

Craven’s Empire 
morning-room = gave 
on a terraced flower- 
garden, where to trees 
already nearly leaf. 
less a few November 
roses clung. The 
walls, hung in yellow 
brocade, extended to 
the dullest day a 
sense of glow and 
light. The few pieces 
of furniture, veritable 
treasures even in their 
old epoch, indicated 
the faultless taste 
and virtuosity of the 
selector; before the 
fire, in the same 
yellow satin, a small divan with bronze 
reliefs on shining legs and back, a few 
stiff dignified fauteuils, a long centre table, 
a mirror screen. On the mantel a clock 
and candelabra, whose graceful infantine 
subjects suggested the design to have 
been intended to please the little King 
of Rome, a biscuit group, a candle-lamp 
with vivid green shade,—these were all, 

“It’s a pretty little room,” Mrs. Henly 
said indulgently. ‘All the sun there 
ever is comes here, but to-day it’s a 


hours’ run. 


Case 
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bit chilly, isn’t it? So I had the fire lit 
early.” 

She was before it with the bellows, 
urging the flame. As she raised her 
matronly self up, she said: “It’s Lady 
Ormond’s style; she was never content 
until Mr. Basil had torn the old things 
out. It’s tike a sweet-box to my thinkin’, 
and a bit bare. It needs people to set it 
off,” she criticised, unconsciously paying 
the proper artistic tribute to the style of 
the period the room represented—created 
to display and to serve as background for 
the First Empire elegance and simplicity. 

Miss Carew only caught at the name. 
Lady Ormond! She had seen it often in 
the papers. 

“You know her ladyship ?--No,” Mrs. 
Henly took for granted. In a frame on 
whose mahogany border buzzed the 
Napoleonic bee in bronze was the 
photograph of a lady in ball-dress. Mrs. 
Henly lifted it. “Lady Ormond at the 
last court ball.” 

The girl’s eyes were met bya pair of 
eyes handsome and mocking, hard and 
cold as her own were soft and sweet. 

“*A professional beauty,” Mrs. Henly 
ranked her. ‘‘ But,” and she connected 
her with the room as she glanced around 
Lady Ormond’s creation—‘“‘it’s a trifle 
cold.” 

Miss Carew replaced the picture. The 
proud beauty, her cape of velvet and 
sable falling from one bare shoulder, 
seemed to reign over the room. Miss 
Carew no longer felt the warmth of its 
greeting. It had assumed a personality in 
which she had no part. ‘The personages 
had come to people it—it suffocated her, 
and she walked mechanically over to the 
window and stood there, looking out on 
the dreary aspect of bare trees, the whirl of 
withered leaves along the garden paths, 
and the few last roses more wintry and 
melancholy in their desolation than the 
spectre leaves that had already passed 
through death. 

She said hesitatingly: ‘Since Mr. 
Tempest has telegraphed, I suppose it 
will be best for me to wait a little.” 

But Mrs. Henly interrupted — her. 
“Wait? Why, Mr. Basil wouldn’t hear 
of your not waiting, miss! He’d think I 
had not made you comfortable. What can 
I get you?” She lingered. 

Perhaps Miss Carew understood some- 
thing of the woman’s interest in herself 
—her natural curiosity; perhaps Lady 


Ormond in her frame, the boldness of 
her sway at Craven, made the American 
say, lifting to the placid English face her 
clear dark eyes: “I’m here for the first 
time in England ; I came from my country 
expressly to write a study of Mr. ‘Tempest 
for America.” * 

The old housekeeper smiled. “A 
study of Mr. Basil!” she echoed. “ Why, 
my dear, I had him at ten years old for 
my own, as I might say, and 7 couldn’t 
study him! It’s like learning a new 
language every day. He’s never the 
same.” 

“It’s his charm, Mrs. Henly.” 

“Oh, I daresay!” Mrs. Henly was 
doubtful, there being moods she had 
reason to remember as not possessing 
that characteristic, ‘But he'll not tell 
you anything, miss! He won't e written ! 
I’ve seen them who would study him, as 
you call it, come and--go, chiefly. No 
one ever stayed as you have.” She 
paused. ‘You're a writer too, then »” 

Miss Carew smiled. “I am afraid so.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, reprovingly at the lack of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm. ‘ Mr. Basil loves 
his writin’! He was no more than six 
years old when I remember him coming 
to my room with a little piece of wood. 1 
was under-housekeeper then, and quite a 
young woman. ‘ Henly,’ he said, ‘sharpen 
this into a pencil, and [ll write you a 
birthday story.’ And time’ and again I 
can see him in the big chair by the 
fire in the housekeeper’s room, with the 
maids and me around him, ‘makin’ 
stories,’ his eyes big as saucers, his cheeks 
like roses.” 

Mrs. Henly had not chattered about 
Lady Ormond, and she was not conscious 
of chattering now. ‘Lady ‘Tempest 
died at his birth, and for all the bringing 
up he’s had, poor dear . One night, 
miss, I was in this very room (it was his 
mother’s morning-room, and when the 
family were away I used to come in and 
dust the things myself), and a fly had 
driven up without my hearing it, for it was 
winter time and snow on the ground ; 
and this door”—she pointed to it—‘‘ was 
pushed open, and Parsons (the old white- 
headed butler you may have remarked, 
miss) came holding a little lad by the 
hand. I’d not scen Mr. Basil, for nearly 
five years. He stood there in his little 
great-coat and fur cap, and says out, clear 
as a bell: ‘Henny, father sent me back 
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to Craven; there’s a letter for you in 
my pocket somewheres. He was not 
much over ten years old. 

“Just take this yellow stuff off the 
wall,” commanded Mrs. Henly with 
imagination, “and put on a blue paper 
and curtains to the window to match, and 
give me back my plain furnishings, and 
you have the dear old room, miss, as he 
stood in it. I have thought sometimes 
he always connected his lonely coming 
with it, and was glad to change it. I says 
to him, ‘They haven’t ever sent you 
alone, Mr. Basil?’ I couldn’t believe my 
eyes—all the way from Paris like a lost 
foundling,” she paradoxed. 

““*Why not?’ he answered me, as old 
as old. ‘If I’m to live alone, 1 expect 
I can travel alone as well.’ 

“‘Sir Geoffrey had married a French- 
woman, and she took a dislike to the 
child.” 

“You call him Mr. ‘Tempest,’ the 
guest said. 

“There’s Sir Cyril, his brother—he’s 
nine years older. How I’ve gone on!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Carew, ‘“ not 
too much, if you can talk to me. [’m 
more than touched by it. You've been 
a mother to him, or near it.” 

“All he had, poor lamb, from then 
till he went to Oxford; and then he made 
his friends. We had masters here for 
him. Sir Geoffrey wrote me month by 
month how to do for him, and I had but 
to follow. If you could get him to talk of 
it all—there’s a study! I sometimes 
wonder. His thoughts and feelings must 
have been strange enough some of those 
days.” In Miss Carew’s sympathetic 
silence she went on: “I’ve been glad he 
wasn’t my own, if you will believe me, 
many times, for such as he was to me he 
has made my heart ache, and I suppose 
flesh and blood can ache deeper still for 
its own,” 

It was a singular ending. Miss Carew 
felt it so. Was he ungrateful—or base ? 

**T get quite savage here,” Mrs. Henly 
apologised. ‘I never talk—I live in the 
past.” 

“You should write the study, Mrs. 
Henly,” said her listener. ‘‘ There’s no 
one so well fitted. Alfred de Musset’s 
nurse wrote her souvenirs of her master.” 

“Oh, me!” exclaimed. the old woman: 
“T can’t write a letter any more, and I’ve 
forgotten how to talk. I’d like to see it 
written in another way, miss—in his 
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children and on his wife’s face. There!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘is the motor-car; it 
puffs like a porpoise, doesn’t it?” and she 
hurried out to meet Mr. ‘Tempest. 

When Tempest came in, the guest 
started—he had so grown! Her eyes 
were full of the little image Mrs. Henly 
had conjured up for her. 

Tempest, utterly fagged, in ttavelling 
dress, his hat and gloves in his hand, 
came forward with eagerness; his face 
lighted as he put out his hand. “ How 
enormously kind—how friendly of you to 
wait! I stopped at the Ramsdills’ in real 
dread for fear you had gone off some- 
where, do you know? And to find you 
here waiting for me ! "g 

He did not remove his eyes from her ; 
the intensity of his look, his taking in as 
it were of every line of her face, his 
possessive absorption of her, made her 
redden painfully, and her commonplace 
words of greeting stopped on her lips. 

There seemed between them already 
an intimacy which had in her mind no 
excuse for being. She had a feeling of 
knowing him absolutely, as she stood for 
the short space of a moment under his 
eager eyes. Furnished already with the 
little story of his boyhood, she had an 
advantage over him. Women  under- 
stand men far better than men understand 
them; and she saw that, no matter what 
he had gone to London to do, he had 
been restless, and that he was glad to 
be back and to find her there. He went 
over to the window, and, unfastening it, 
stepped out and called back to her to 
follow him. 

“There are just three roses here: I 
want you to gather them.” He held back 
the stems, that she might pluck close 
down and not hurt her hands with the 
thorns. 

Miss Carew picked three tea-roses in 
full bloom, and came back to the morning- 
room with them in her hand. 

“Tf I tell you I am not in a working 
mood you will desert me ?” he asked. 

“T came,” she said quietly, “to read 
what I wrote out yesterday.” 

She did not finish, “otherwise I have 
no reason to remain,” but he felt it on 
her tongue, and hurried : “ You shall read 
—I mean if you will be so kind. ‘lhe 
fire here is too good to leave. I'll fetch 
the manuscript, and we’ll have tea here.” 

‘“‘No tea for me, thanks, Mr. Tempest.” 

“Why not?” He was at the door, 
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“I’m not hungry—Il’d rather not. 

“But I’d rather,” he said, laughing ; 
“vou forget my long fast and ride.” 

Another intimate little meal here alone 
with Mr. ‘Tempest she felt she must not, 
did not wish to enjoy; but she had no 
choice. He returned in a few moments 
with his sheets of manuscript, and tea 
followed. 

Miss Carew made it this time, and 
served it from the most lovely china her 
hands had ever touched: eggshell cups 
with golden N’s upon them. ‘Tempest 
on the divan near watched her with the 
intentness that was growing bearable 
because she determined that it must be 
habit and not personal to herself. 

“You like the china?” he asked. “It 
goes with the room. What do you think 
of it? ~The room, I mean.” 

“Tt seems to me,” she said bravely, 
“that it is not Craven, since you ask me. 
It is foreign, as though it were a mood, a 
passing fancy. Of course it is perfection 
of its kind, and a perfect kind for certain 
parts of Paris; but here, charming as it 
is, I am not at home in it.” 

‘Tempest ate his toast and drank his tea 
without remark, and she ventured to ask : 
“Do you, yourself, like it?” 

‘*T like it,” he said slowly, “for what 
it has made me forget.” He _ believed 
his words to be enigmatical to her, and 
she, guilty at what she thought she knew 
and could read into them, took up the 
manuscript from the sofa at his side and 
without preamble began to read. At first 
her delivery was timid, with short breaks 
and a voice that came scarcely farther than 
her lips. But as the beauty of the work 
grew upon her it carried her out of herself. 

Tempest listened, a shielding hand 
over his eyes. He remained as he was, 
without comment, until the silence grew 
painful. Her eyes, when he at length 
looked at her, were on the photograph of 
Lady Ormond, and he put his hand back, 
took the photograph and held it out to her. 

‘Lady Ormond. You find 
course, lovely ?” 

“Very lovely.” 

“No,” he contradicted, ‘you do not 
mean what you say, You find the face 
too vain to be lovely, too cold to charm, 
You think it a shallow perfectness—for 
perfect it is. ‘The old complaint—// v 
manque Tame?” 

His assertion was a question, although 
he evidently gave his own point of view, 
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and she was obliged to reply, to say some- 
thing in response. 

* { don’t know Lady Ormond.” 

‘**Nevertheless you think all 
Answer me, please.” 

“Then yes,” she said, rather defiantly, 
“since you read another woman’s character 
for me and analyse for me my unformed 
thoughts,” 

‘Tempest smiled bitterly, and unfastened 
the velvet at the picture’s back and took 
the pasteboard out. “Since you feel so 
about her, isn’t it unfair to keep her in 
evidence?” He leaned over and laid the 
photograph on the fire. ‘Ihe flames grew 
sombre under it and then glowed through 
it; the edges blackened and curled. 

‘lempest’s action, unreserved as it was 
in the presence of a stranger, did not 
cause Miss Carew embarrassment. She 
was conscious of being an unregarded 
witness—he almost too utterly ignored 
her. She represented, so she believed, 
nothing personal; was more unremarked 
than the objects of the room, which were 
no doubt directly connected with their 
chooser. When the picture had altered to 
a mass of blackened tissue film, Tempest 
attentively came back to the picture that 
was as yet undestroyed—Miss Carew in 
the Empire chair, her dark head against 
the yellow brocade, the firelight on her 
cheek, and in her hands holding the 
manuscript. 

He held out his hand authoritatively. 
** Now—the manuscript.” 

She was about to give it him, when she 
caught herself. “ ‘lo do what with, Mr. 
‘Tempest ?” 

"To destroy.” 

Miss Carew held it tightly ; a slight red 
flushed her cheek, and anger stirred in her 
against the burned goddess. Was she such 
a fetich that this sacrifice must follow ? 

With tenacious jealousy she clung to the 
paper she held. ‘‘ You can’t mean to 
burn this?” 

“Ves ; lay it on the flames, please.” 


this ? 


‘“No,” she said, quietly and as 
determinedly. 

“Why not, Miss Carew ?” 

* Because it is too beautiful... . 1 


have read it badly, but it is too beautiful 
to destroy,” 

Grave and charming, she leaned forward 
in her Empire chair. He seemed amused 
—or, more correctly, delighted. His 
brows unknit, though he still held his 
hand out, 
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“Come, give it me.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

Tempest leaned forward. “I shall 
have to take it by force.” 

She paled a little as he put his hands 
over hers that held the manuscript. With 
force gentle as it was strong he took both 
her hands for a moment, lifted them to 
him, half way to his lips, then let them 
fall and said petulantly ; ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
say you liked it, then, before? You are 
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“1 think I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Tempest.” 

‘Yempest threw his head back ; a little 
under his moustache she thought he bit 
his lip. He madea slight gesture of his 
hand as if he threw away something he 
held. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ of course you do not.” 

The Napoleoni¢ lamp, three straight 
bronze candlesticks under the vivid green 
shade, had heen lighted, and thelight fell on 





“*1 have read it badly, but it is too beautiful to destroy.’’ 


my public, my audience, and you read 
without comment.” 

She did not answer. 

“[ will spare you needless words 
of praise;” he smiled; “but you 
have pleaded for it,—will you sponsor 
it?” 

She had risen, and as if to put the 
manuscript out of harm’s way laid it on 
the mantel, where were her gloves and 
the roses together. “You have not 
answered me, Miss Carew. Will you 
sponsor this new novel?” 


the girl’s hands as she drew on her gloves. 
‘Tempest started with sudden eagerness as 
if tospeak. Indeed, she waited ina state 
close to agitation. ‘Then he caught him- 
sclf up as a man who turns of a sudden 
in a roadway, along which he has been 
walking at a good swing. ‘lempest men- 
tally turned on his heel. 

‘I mean,” he said quietly, “that I 
have’ not written, as I told you, in six 
months ; that, thanks to some lucky star, 
I am ez veine once more. How long this 
will last I don’t know, I may wake up 
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to find myself an idiot to-morrow. ‘To- begun, dictate to you as the inspiration 
night at least I could write on until comes, I shall fling the manuscript in the 
daylight. If there is any merit at allin _ fire.” 


these pages you have written out for me, Miss Carew heard with gratitude the 
let it speak as strongly as it can.” rolling up of the motor-car: short as the 


He stopped, looked at her, saw her distance was, it had been ordered to take 
interest, and went on. ‘I mean to say her home. She stood bewildered. His 
there will be no more unless this mood _ nearness to her, his eyes upon her, over- 


continues without inteyruption.” powered her. She longed to escape, and 
Still she waited, her face bent a little, with no apparent regard to what he so 
her eyes on the roses in her hands. selfishly demanded she took a hurried 


“That unless I can continue as I have _ leave of him. 
(To be continued. ) 


WHEN THE GREENNESS IS COME AGAIN. 





BY THE LATE WILLIAM SHARP. 
(* Fiona Macleod.”) 








These lines reached us a few hours before the announcement in the papers of Mr. Sharp's 
death and his identity with ‘‘ Fiona Macleod.”” They are, we believe, the last from his pen. 
HE west wind lifts the plumes of the fir ; 
The west wind swings on the pine ; 
In the sun-and-shadow the cushats stir ; 
For the breath of Spring is a wine 
That fills the wood, 
That thrills the blood, 
When the glad March sun doth shine 
Once more, 


When the glad March sun doth shine. 


When the strong May sun is a song, a song, 
A song in the good green world, 

Then the little green leaves wax long 

And the little fern-fronds are uncurld ; 

The banners of green are all unfurl’d, 

And the wind goes marching along, along, 
The wind goes marching along 


The good green world. 
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“OR a thousand years the green 
gloom of the pine woods had lain 


unbroken upon the mountains of 


West Kootenay: the filmy lace of the 
cedars had veiled the foot-hills, and there 
had been silence and peace 

But in rgo1 a whisper went through the 
world, as disturbing as the tremor which 
precedes an earthquake, stirring the little 
men in their busy centres, so that Yankees 
worth millions rushed from office to office 
in Wall Street, cables hummed and tele- 
phones rang incessantly, hatless English- 
men, otherwise immaculately dressed, 
dived in and out amongst the byeways 
of the Stock Exchange, whilst by road 
and rail men in blue overalls and flannel 
shirts streamed towards the foot-hills, and 
even in the scented cedar gloom you 
might hear the clink-clink of a billy ridin 
uneasily upon the prospector’s pack. 

The word had gone forth that there 
was “silver in Slocan,” wherefore the 
Kagles who prospect for the fun of it, 
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and the Vultures who come for the 
carcase, swarmed in towards the lake. 
Already there were trails in the 


making, and here and there amongst the 
raw stumps stood shacks of lumber so 


green that the resin still dripped like 
blood from the whip-sawn planks. 
It was in these that the Vultures 
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gathered together, to sell whisky, get 
the first news of new strikes, and play 
poker for extravagantly high stakes. 

It was nearing dusk when Evan ‘thomas 
came to one of these, coming with the 
long, mechanical swing of the man who 
walks from dawn to dusk, and coming 
from the mountains. 

His feet fell silently on the forest floor, 
and it seemed that he would go by 
without stopping, but the Vultures were 
on the watch. 

** Hallo, Bill! goin’ to record ?” 

Bill was not his name, but he paused 
and gave the prospector’s laconic answer : 
*T reckon.” 

“Guess you can’t make it to night.” 

“How's that ?” 

“'There’s been a bit of a wash-out down 
below. No. 2 ran off the rails. Brady’s 
killed, and they won’t have the line fixed 
before morning.” 

“ Brady killed? Are you sure?’ 

“IT see his corpse, what was left of it. 
Ain’t you comin’ in?” 

But ‘Thomas made him no answer. 
He had dropped his pack, and was sitting 
on it thinking. He had known Jim 
Brady. 

‘Guess he knows of some ‘interests’ 
as Brady had in there,’ speculated the 
Vulture ; but he did not think. it wise 
to press the prospector any more, so, 
turning on his heel, re-entered the cabin. 


’ 
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For a time ‘Thomas sat thinking, until, 
noticing the lengthening shadows, he rose 
slowly, and somewhat unwillingly entered 
the shack. ‘lhe owls were beginning to 
call, and after all it would be useless to 
get to the line if the train was derailed 
and Brady dead. A lamp which stood 
upon the bar showed the usual interior 
bare boards and whisky bottles, and a 
réund table at which men sat playing. 
Svan nodded when he came in, but 
neither he nor any of the others spoke. 
A silent stare was the only civility ex- 
changed as the new-comer stood whittling 
a pipe.of tobacco from his plug, until 
he struck a match and asked, “‘ Guess 
I can get a shake-down here for the 
night ?” 

“And a square meal. ‘That’s what 
we're here for,” replied one of the players, 
whose coatlessness and rolled shirt-sleeves 
betrayed him as the bar-keeper. ‘Take 
a, drink,” he added. 

“No, thank you. I ain’t drinking any 
these days.” 

A hawk-faced middle-aged man shifted 
his unlit cigar into the corner of his 
mouth, by a curious twist of his lips. 
‘Goin’ to record first and paint the town 
red afterwards. Struck it rich, maybe ?” 
he suggested. 

At that suggestion the other players 
looked up, and the hunger in their eyes 
was apparent; but they fell again un- 
satisfied beneath the unresponsive stare 
of the man from the hills. 

“Youdidn’t raise, Ithink, Mr. Drysdale?” 
asked the bar-keeper. 

“ No’ “hu 

“Then I guess I'll take the pot,” and 
he put down a full house to the hawk- 
faced’s three tens. 

“TI guess I’d better go and find my 
mascotte. I don’t seem to be in it to- 
night,” and with a sour smile on his lips 
the latter rose and strolled out. 

When he came in again, he took a 
drink with the bar-tender, and as Evan’s 
back was turned passed something across 
the bar. 

“Must have dropped it out of his 
blankets when he sat down,” he muttered ; 
and as the other turned that small piece 
of rock in his hands, the gleam of it 
seemed to pass into his eyes and Drysdale’s. 

‘*Give me one of them Bochs, and,” he 
added, as he bit the end off the black 
weed, “watch me, and play up to me. 
There’s money on this game.” 


Then he went back to the card table, 
and the drink seemed to have loosened 
his tongue, or perhaps Evan had been in 
the room long enough to have his measure 
taken. 

“Perhaps you don’t play ro more than 
you drink, Mister,” he said civilly, as he 
dealt the cards. ‘‘I suppose you wouldn’t 
care to chip in?” 

“No. 1 reckon I won't play to-night.” 

“Quite right : I’m that way myself when 
I strike it rich. Never monkey with the 
cards till you’ve got your stake safe in 
your jeans,” 

Evan remained unresponsive as a clam, 
and for a while Drysdale went on playing 
in silence. 

“These Canucks are getting swelled 
heads,” he said at last, as he stopped to 
light a fresh cigar. ‘“‘Comes of never 
having done any mining. ‘There’s a 
fellow now, down at Nelson, showing 
samples of brittle silver. Galena ain't 
good enough any longer.” 

Evan pricked his ears, but said nothing. 

“Will have it as he got it on a little 
crik that runs into Slocan Lake.” 

“Which end of the lake?” 

lor the life of him Evan could not 
have withheld that question, but Drysdale’s 
face showed no sign of a smile, though 
his fish had risen at last. 

“The other end, I think,” he said. 
“But, heil! I paid no attention to him. 
There couldn’t be brittle silver in this 
formation.” 

** Are you an expert ?” 

“‘ Some, sonny.” 

“ Experts said that there couldn’t be 
gold in the Rand formation.” 

“That don’t prove nothing. Most 
experts are fools, anyway; but I'll bet 
you a hundred dollars you can’t show 
me brittle silver anywheres round Slocan 
Lake.” 

“T ain’t betting.” 

The bloated, pasty-faced bar-tender 
burst out laughing, and rolled his  shirt- 
sleeves an inch or two higher. He had 
big fore-arms, but the cords in them were 
not clean, ‘They meant nothing. 

“Don’t bet, don’t drink, and don't 
play. Say, Mister, you’d pretty nearly do 
fora dime museum. Where do you hail 
from? Not Ireland?” 

* No.” 

‘Not Scotland, or you’d never go back 
on whisky ; and you ain’t English, or you’d 
bet.” 
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“No ; I’m Welsh.” 

“Welsh! Oh! ‘Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was——” 

3ut here the bar-keeper stopped. Evan’s 
eyes had begun to glitter dangerously, 
-and perhaps the whisky-man divined that 
the sleeve of Evan’s jumper contained 
arms different in material from those 
which he himself was so fond of display- 
ing. Just when Evan was making up his 


but Drysdale’s hard blue eyes looked 
steadily across the table, and no one 
dared to question his statement. He 
carried other things besides bank-notes 
in his hip pocket, and they knew it. 
Perhaps because Wales is a little country 
and the people of it clannish, or more 
likely because this at any rate was a man, 
Evan Thomas felt inclined to accept this 
strange fellow-countryman almost with a 





mind to go out and sleep on the trail, 
Drysdale saved the situation. 

“Go easy, Ike, you fat-head. Wales 
may be a little country, but it’s good: I 


tell you, sonny, it’s good. ‘The Prince of 


Wales comes from there, and he ain’t no 
slouch, and so do some of the best miners 
and fighters as ever drew breath. My 
own father was a Welshman.” 

There was a gasp from his audience, 
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© Brady killed? Are you sure: 
“1 see his corpse, what was left of it.” ett Ss pee O 


feeling of gratitude, so that when another 
of the party asked him if there was any 
silver in Wales, Evan answered him civilly 
enough. 

**As rich as what you are goin’ out to 
record ?” 

** Maybe.” 

“* Look here,” broke in Drysdale, “can’t 
you mugs see when a gentleman wants to 
mind his own business? Mr, .,, ” 
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“Thomas.” 

“Mr. Thomas don’t calculate to tell 
you nothing about his claim, and I don’t 
blame him. He don't know you from 
Adam, or a hold-up man. Why should 
he talk?” 

After this rebuff conversation showed a 
tendency to wane, and Drysdale, tiring of 
the game, rose and announced his intention 
of turning in. 

“What’s your hurry, partner?” asked 
Ike. “It’s early yet, and we want our 
revenge.” 

“And you're likely to, till you learn 
more’n you know about poker; but I'll 
skin you some more when I come back. 
I’m goin’ to look if the horses is all 
right. Here, Mr. Thomas, you ain’t play- 
ing any this month, but I'll gamble you 
kin play better than that durned bar-keep. 
Jest hold my cards for me till I come 
back.” 

Evan hesitated. He did not want to 
play, but he wanted to take it out of Ike. 
‘**Won’t you mind if I lose your dollars ?” 

“Not I, sonny; I’m gambling on little 
Wales. Go in and win,” and before Evan 
had time to think better of it, Drysdale 
had left his cards on the table and 
slammed the door behind him. 

At first the hands dealt were neither 
too bad nor too good—such, indeed, as 
Luck sends when no one is in partnership 
with her; but when Evan himself dealt, 
he drew only one card, and at first bet 
cautiously, as if he had drawn to a pair. 

After a couple of rounds he doubled 
the stakes, and as Ike was ready to raise 
him every time, and the stakes were high, 
there were $300 in the pot when the 
Welshman laid down a straight flush to 
the bar-keep’s three kings and a pair. 

It was a big coup, and when Evan 
tendered the roll of bills to Drysdale as 
the result of his short stewardship, his 
self-control had appreciably thawed. 

“Wales is all right, you see,” he said 
with a smile. 

‘*Of course she is; but we halve this, 
brother ‘Taffy.” 

‘*Not much. We weren’t partners. If 
I had stood to lose, I would not have 
played.” 

“You won't divvy up? You're josh- 
ing !” 

‘* No, that’s straight. It’s your money.” 

“Well, take a drink anyway.” 

Evan hesitated. He had taken no 
pledge, neither was he afraid to trust his 


self-control. Like most of the men of his 
class, he had no grudge against whisky, 
although just now, for business reasons, 
he was giving it a wide berth; but one 
glass could not hurt him, and under the 
circumstances it would have been almost 
an insult to refuse. ‘ Well, one then, and 
one only, to the Land of the Leek.” 

“What shall it be—Four Crowns or 
Club ?” 

“Four Crowns is good enough,” Evan 
replied, and watched Ike wash the little 
tumblers in a pail at the back of the bar. 
He took an awful lot of trouble messing 
round with those glasses for an ordinary, 
rather dirty-looking bar-keeper, but the 
whisky was all right, poured out of the 
same bottle for each of the four men, and 
that a bottle of genuine unadulterated 
Four Crowns. ‘The only possible cause of 
complaint might have been, that Ike had 
not drained one of the glasses quite dry. 
There was nearly half a teaspoonful of 
water in it when he poured out the 
whisky, and as luck would have it this 
glass fell to Evan. 

That could hardly have been why the 
whisky, which had no effect upon Ike 
or Drysdale, went so suddenly to the pro- 
spector’s head; but ten minutes later he 
was in a deadly stupor, whilst Drysdale, 
behind barred doors, was rifling his 
fellow-countryman’s pockets. His money, 
Drysdale and his mates left untouched : 
there was little enough of it; and_ his 
pocket-book they put back in Evan’s 
pocket, but before doing so they copied 
from it the last entry, one which detailed 
the situation and compass bearings of a 
claim called the Llanfair Bank, through 
which ran a lead of clean galena with 
brittle silver in it, assaying as much as 
nine hundred ounces to the ton. 

“Holy smoke! Do you believe as 
that’s so ?” 

Drysdale did not answer, but he took 
from his pocket the little specimen he had 
found on the trail and turned it in his 
palm under the lamp-light, pecking at it 
with the point of his penknife and peering 
into it with his glass. 

. **Yes,” he said at last, ‘I do believe it. 
The question now is what are you goin’ 
to do about it ?” 

He looked round on the others, but 
they had no answer ready. They were 
only jackals. 

“How long will he sleep? Did you 
dose him well?” 
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Just all I dared.” 

“You need not have been scared—it 
would take a lot to kill that fellow,” and 
Drysdale stirred the drugged man’s arm 
half remorsefully with his foot. ‘* But my 
friend Ike,” he snarled, ‘‘ you'll be sorry you 
didn’t give him more if he ever meets you 
when he is awake. I didn’t lie when I 
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well, your share in this deal will be a 
thousand dollars. Git the horses. Jump.” 
“What are you goin’ to do?” 
‘Find that claim, stake and record it.” 
“What’s the good? His record will 
stand.” 
“Tf he makes it in time ; but he won't. 
Oh my precious ones, you call yourselves 
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“Ten minutes later, he was in a deadly stupor, whilst Drysdale, behind barred doors, was 
rifling his countryman’s pockets.” 


said Welshmen could fight. They can, 
and they don’t take long starting either,” 
and then he burst out into peals of 
laughter at Ike’s white cheeks and scared 
eyes. At last he controlled himself. 
“Never mind, sonny, he ain’t goin’ to 
wake, and he won’t catch you around if 
he does, You're comin’ with me; and if 
you're a good boy and Mr. Thomas sleeps 





mining sharks, and you hain’t got savvy 
enough for suckers. It’s forty miles from 
his claim to Nelson. That gives him six 
days to record in. He has fooled around 
for three days, walked twenty-two miles 
to-day, and has eighteen to do. Easy 
enough in two days, easy for him in one 
day ; but not possible for him as he’ll feel 
the day after to-morrow, along the ties, 
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even if he knows he has only one day to 
do it in. See?” 

* But——” 

“Qh, hell! if you’re goin’ on gassin’ all 
night, I’m goin’ to pull out by myself,” 
and Drysdale took down his Winchester 
and went out. But no one wanted to stay 
with the drugged man. On the contrary, 
they were in such a hurry to be gone that 
Drysdale sent Ike back to clear things up 
a bit. 

“Chuck the stuff into the creek,” he 
said, and pin this here notice on the table 
for him when he wakes. It'll seem more 
sociable ; and if any of FitzStubbs’ people 
come poking around they'll only find 
honest whisky and a_ gentleman in 
charge.” 

Then the three stumbled off through 
the moonlit forest towards the mountains. 


II. 


In order to understand this story, it is 
necessary to know the elements of the 
mining law of British Columbia, as it 
affects prospectors. In the spring, as 
soon as the snow is off the ground, alone 
or in pairs, these men trudge through the 
virgin forests as best they may, towards 
those higher levels in which the geological 
formation or current rumour suggests the 
probability of finding mineral in place. In 
the hills, they follow up the beds of 
creeks, looking for detached fragments of 
rock which have rolled down from above. 
If they find any such “float” which 
contains mineral of value, they begin at 
once a systematic examination of the 
ground above, for an outcrop of the ledge 
from which the “ float” must have come. 

When they find such a ledge, the law 
steps in—a very simple and a very generous 
law. . If the land in which the ledge occurs 
is Crown land, as almost all such land is 
in British Columbia, the Crown gives to 
the man who finds the ledge any part of 
it he chooses to stake, up to 1590 feet in 
length by 600 feet in breadth ; but he 
must mark out what he claims with three 
posts, having on them legible notices of 
the length of his claim, its name, its 
compass bearings, and the date of his 
staking. When he has done that, if he is 
a free miner, that is to say if he has paid 
$5 to the Government for the right to 
prospect, all he has to do is to go into 
the nearest recorder’s office and make an 
entry of the particulars of his claim, after 


which it becomes, under certain con- 
ditions, his against all the world. 

‘The chief of these conditions is, that 
he must record within a certain time after 
staking, If his claim is ten miles from a 
recorder’s office, the law gives him three 
days to record in, and one extra day for 
every additional ten miles. If he does 
not record within the time allowed, his 
staking will not hold his claim. He may 
go back and re-stake the same ground, 
and then record that staking ; but if in the 
meantime another has found his claim, 
has staked it and legally recorded it, it 
will belong not to the first finder, but to 
the man who made the first legal record. 

Evan Thomas’s position was this. He 
found his ledge on June tst, and staked 
it the same day. For two days after that 
he fooled round it, taking samples, and 
gloating over his claim generally, knowing 
that, as it was forty miles from Nelson, he 
had six days to record in, 

On the fourth day he walked twenty-two 
miles to the half-way house, and when 
Drysdale left him drugged upon the floor 
he had still two whole days left in which 
to walk eighteen miles. His journey was 
practically over. But he was a heavy 
sleeper. 

‘The men’s steps died out in the forest ; 
silence came again, in which the rustling 
of a leaf seemed an outrage; and then the 
stir and the morning calls of Nature, but 
none of them had any significance for 
Ivan Thomas. Over his white upturned 
face the sun’s rays crept as over a dial, 
and by noon the chipmunks had begun 
to look upon the shack as deserted. ‘The 
only thing which still scared them a little 
was the flapping of that paper which 
Drysdale had pinned upon the table. 

Even the sun grew tired at last of its 
plaything, and yielded it gradually to the 
creeping shadows, amongst which it lay 
wrapped for another long spell of silence. 

It was during the sun’s second visit to 
the shack that a chipmunk running over 
a beam dropped the fir-cone he was carry- 
ing. It fell full between the sleeper’s eyes, 
and before the chipmunk could retrieve 
his treasure, a hand was passed weakly 
and drowsily across the white brow, and 
Evan Thomas essayed to sit up. But 
the effort was too much for him. Sinking 
back, he lay still for another quarter of an 
hour, whilst his mind groped about after 
the meaning of things. Gradually, as 
through a fog, he began to see what had 
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happened ; and then in spite of his body 
he sat up, and a pair of tired eyes looked 
out from a head full of agony and red 
heat. He staggered to his feet and felt 
in his pocket for his papers. They were 
where he had always carried them, and 
even his small stock of money was un- 
touched. Only his revolver had gone. 
Surely those hounds could not have 
drugged him for the sake of a fifteen- 
dollar “gun.” He did not understand 
why this thing had happened to him, and 
he was far too dizzy to think. He read 
Ike’s notice and contemptuously threw it 
aside. He knew that no one would 
return whilst he was about the place, even 
though they had taken his “‘ gun.” 

There was only one question which 
really interested him—only one question 
about which it was worth while to worry. 
How long had he slept? He stumbled 
as he went out of the door, and had to 
sit down upon a log as soon as he reached 
the trail, but the answer to his question 
was plain there. The sun was already 
almost at the rim of the mountains. He 
had slept, then, until late afternoon ! 

Well, it did not much matter after all. 
He had a day and a half left; but he 
would start right away all the same. It 
would not do to run things fine when so 
much was at stake. 

He could think as he went. One thing 
was certain: his business now was to get 
into Nelson and record ; so he kicked his 
blankets into a corner, and, unpacked, 
staggered on to the still sunlit trail. 

For the first mile or so his track was 
as tortuous as that of a. snake, in the 
scorching mineralised dust, which burned 
his feet, whilst the pitiless sun made his 
brain throb. The trail led across uplands 
where no cedars were, nor any shade, 
nor black wet hollows in which tired feet 
sink with a delightful squelch. There was 
nothing but the burning trail below and 
the brazen sky above, and the hard, shiny 
leaves of the sal lal, the flagrant red and 
yellow of the turk’s-head lilies, and over 
all a metallic glare which made Evan 
pray for a cool breeze or a tender tint to 
rest the eye upon. He heard the Slocan 
river splashing and roaring away to the 
right of him, and he longed to go to it 
and lay his head in it, but he was too 
weak to force his way through the tangled 
dead fall which hid it from the trail. 

It was all he could do to keep his 
legs moving and his brain from again 
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collapsing, but he did it ; and at last at the 
base of a long slope, just when his enemy 
the sun had gone down, he saw the 
station-house of the Nelson and Robson 
railway. 

Guessing by the sun that it must be 
nearly time for the evening train to pass, 
and fearing lest he should miss it, he 
made a supreme effort, and ran those 
last few hundred yards, though his head 
rocked on his shoulders and his legs 
seemed to double up beneath him. But 
when he reached the station there was no 
sign of a train, not any sign, indeed, of life 
about the place; only above the door a 
notice, upon which he read : 


“ Gone down below the Falls to lend a 
hand at repairs. There won't be any 
trains till furthur notis. 

“PETE BuRLOw, Sfation-master.” 


Then he remembered about the wash- 
out, and made up his mind to lie down 
where he was and sleep awhile, after 
which he would walk in. But when the 
heat of exercise had died out, the wind 
from the river chilled him, and always the 
fear lest he should sleep again as he had 
slept before, haunted him, so that in half 
an hour he was on his feet, using the 
last of the light to tramp over the ties to 
Nelson. 

If he could get there that night he 
would be ready to record the first thing in 
the morning ; after which he could sleep 
as long as he liked—sleep until that 
cursed hammer got tired of beating in his 
brain. This idea kept him up; but he 
went very slowly, and fell often, cursing at 
the folly of contractors who will put ties 
just too near together for a man’s stride, 
just too far apart for a man to take two at 
a time. 

When Evan, half-dead, saw the West 
Kootenay capital lying between Toad 
Mountain and her lake, the moon was 
over all, and as he staggered through 
her streets something happened to him. 
When it had ceased happening he found 
that a kindly constable had gathered him 
in and put him to sleep in a cell out of 
harm’s way. 

It did not matter. There was no 
punishment, he reflected, for a quiet 
“drunk,” and the constable would be 
better than a bell-boy—he would be sure 
to call him bright and early ; so he turned 
over and slept till morning. 

Then, as he expected, he was paraded 
16 
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before Captain Napoleon  FitzStubbs, 
Gold Commissioner ; and after receiving 
his “dressing down” from that white- 
haired giant in perfect silence, proceeded 
to tell his story as sketchily as possible. 

Like most of his kind, he had a horror 
of the law, and therefore had no mind 
to bring any charge against Drysdale. 
He did not want to be delayed by 
legal proceedings. He did want to get 
his record; after which he would deal 
with his enemy in his own way and at 
his own time. It didn’t matter a whole 
heap if the old “Cap” did think he 
had been on a jambarree. 

Therefore, when he had been dis- 
charged, he saluted, as wise men did, to 
that Gold Commissioner, and asked when 
he could come to record. 

FitzStubbs, glad to have finished his 
criminal proceedings, brightened up at 
once, 

“ Have you found anything good ?” 

“Good cnough. What do you think 
of that, sir?” and he handed to the old 
man a small specimen of ore. 

‘By George, my lad, that’s brittle 
silver.” 

“'Think so, sir?” 

‘“‘T know it ; so do you.” 

“Would you like me to stake you an 
extension of it, sir? I’d like to, first-rate.” 

But at this the old officer’s bonhomie 
fled, and his official dignity came back like 
a frost. He was a poor man, and had 
always been so since he left the service, 
though he had kept law and order whilst 
others made fortunes in Golden Cariboo, 
and he was growing old in a_ strange 
land. 

“No, thank you, my man. ‘That is not 
what I'am paid for. Produce your entry,” 

Evan produced it. 

“ Your miner’s license ?” 

“© A. 3671.” 

“That is all in order, thank you. Or 
stay—what did you say was the date of 
staking ?” 

“June the rst.” 

“And the distance allowance you 
claim ?” 

‘“* Forty miles.” 

“Then to make a valid record you 
should have recorded yesterday.” 

“Forty miles gives me six days to 
record in.” 

** Just so. ‘That means that your last 
day of grace was the 6th. ‘lo-day is 
the 7th.” 


“* But 

The old man regarded him curiously, 
and leaning across his desk handed Evan 
a calendar for the year, pointing to 
‘Tuesday the 7th. 

“It is ‘Tuesday, isn’t it, constable ?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir. Yesterday was Monday.” 

For a moment there was silence, and 
then the Commissioner said: ‘ You have 
lost a day, my man, somewhere.” 

But Evan did not hear him. He had 
wheeled short round on his heel and 
dashed into the street. 

“ Follow him, constable, and keep him 
in sight if you can. ‘There has been 
foul play, I fancy, and that man means 
murder.” And as the constable obeyed, 
Captain FitzStubbs helped himself to his 
third cigar since breakfast. 


III. 


Constable Hills was an active man, but 
he had not lost a million-dollar claim. 
“van ‘Thomas had, and this gave wings 
to his feet. 

Before Hills had left the office, Evan 
had reached an inn whose’ custom 
depended upon such men as himself, and 
five minutes later was on the railway 
line, with a lump of cold meat in his 
handkerchief and a six-shooter in his hip 
pocket. 

From that time on he travelled as a 
wolf travels. Hard with work, his young 
frame had shaken off the effects of the 
drug, whilst the fire of revenge which 
burned in him was such as destroys the 
lamp before it goes out. 

The line went by him unnoticed, the 
roaring river unheard: the light waxed 
and waned, and far behind him an honest 
man counted the ties and cursed police 
work, 

In the dark, a stern white face was 
pressed for a minute against the window 
of the half-way house. Inside all was 
dark, Ike had not returned from his 
hunting. Perhaps he guessed that by now 
the hunting was being done by another. 

Then the trees went by again in a 
solemn procession. In the early dawn, 
swinging mechanically over a rise in the 
trail, Evan came upon a dead mule. It 
had fallen by the way, a victim to man’s 
gold hunger. ‘Tearing at its carcase was 
a great dim form, which reared itself up 
and sullenly faced the intruder. 
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Evan knew the grizzly, but he was in 
no mood to turn aside for a bear; and 
after a pause, full of terrible possibilities, 
the less savage of the two creatures turned 
and moved silently off the path. 

When the dawn had fully come, Evan 
left the trail at a stream which welled up 
through the cedar roots, and lying down 
on his face, drank greedily. 
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upon it. If any one was following, they 
had not passed Evan whilst he slept, 
neither had those he followed come out 
to record. 

‘That was what the man most feared. 
With six cartridges in his revolver, he had 
no intention that any of those he followed 
should ever come out to record the 
Llanfair Bank. 
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“Tearing at its carcase was a great dim form, which reared itself up and suddenly faced the intruder.” 


After that he lay still, until the moisture 
from the soil soaked through his clothes 
and chilled him; then, grudgingly, he 
moved to a drier spot, tore a pound of 
cold meat between his teeth, lit a pipe, 
and lay thinking until he passed into a 
fitful sleep. 

By midday he was up examining the 
trail. It was soft and black, good to 
track upon, but there were no fresh marks 


No, he was sure of that, and then his 
mind went on to his claim. All the 
dreams he had dreamed, in those three 
days when he hung round his new find, 
came back to torture him. 

He was not a selfish man, or a heavy 
drinker, and in his success had thought 
more of others than of himself. Back at 
Llanfair there was a small cottage farm in 
the hills. It was a poor place, but it had 
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sheltered those he loved since he was a 
toddling barefoot boy, and his dream had 
been to buy it for the old folk, who" 
thought him mad to leave home for 
“furrin parts,” 

It belonged to Lord Powis, up to 
Welshpool; and Lord Powis, though the 
greatest man in Wales, was a “kindly mon, 
as knew his people,” and would let Evan 
have the farm if he set his heart upon it. 

Yes, Powis would give a poor man a 
square deal; and yet that mean hound 
with his diamond pin and his cursed 
Yankee talk would rob a man of what 
he had fairly earned. 

Would he ? 

ivan gripped his revolver and set his 
teeth, and the long hill strides lengthened 
and the savage Welsh eyes flashed. 

For the last half-hour the trail had been 
rising ; now it dipped and swung sharply to 
the right. 

Back in the bush stood a young pine, 
the long slim top of which had been twisted 
and tied in a knot. You will find, in a 
life’s ramble, many curiously formed trees 
which owe their contorted tops to this 
trick of the Indian and the prospector. 

The first smile that had flickered round 
Evan’s mouth since he left Nelson came 
to it as he noticed that certain tracks 
went past this tree without pausing. His 
enemies had missed his short cut. Maybe 
they would not find their way to the 
Llanfair peak, even now, before he did. 

Drysdale had been a prospector, but 
the others were mere “whisky soaks.” 
With a quick glance before and behind 
him, Evan leapt into the bush, pushed 
through shoulder-high for twenty yards, 
and then his feet moved easily upon the 
blind trail. Here and there he flushed 
a willow grouse, that, cheeping, flew up 
into a tree, and sat foolishly looking at 
him. Once he jumped a deer, which 
stood gazing at him with ears pricked. 
It offered a lovely shot, and was fat as 
butter, but he had no time for deer. He 
was running unconsciously, and more 
than once came down heavily on his face, 
tripped up by some creeper in apparent 
alliance with his enemies. He kicked at 
it savagely, and would have stopped to 
cut it to pieces with his jack knife, but 
he had no time, so he pressed on, his 
white face bleeding and dabbled with the 
black mud, whilst a cold sweat ran from 
every pore of him. 

At last he reached the foot of his peak, 


a strangely barren shoulder, rising sheer 
out of the lush vegetation of the swamp. 
‘Towards the top the bones of the old 
earth were showing through, and there 
were patches of strange discoloration, 
vivid chemical tints of red and green, 
better and more beautiful to the pro- 
spector than the soft colours of the cedar 
and the maple, for the red meant iron and 
the green copper; and Evan knew that 
round the first bluff, within a thousand 
feet of the top, there was silver, white as 
the snow patch that still hung above it. 

And then Evan stopped. He had not 
heard the drumming thunder of the 
willow grouse, or the summer song of 
the wind in the cedars; but he heard 
now, as if it were the toll of a passing 
bell, the stroke of an axe above him. 
They had beaten him, then, and were 
even now re-staking the Llanfair Bank, 
which by law was no longer his, 

A mist came over his eyes, and for a 
moment he felt as if he must lie down and 
give in, and (perhaps it was fancy) the sun 
went out, and all the heavens grew black. 

It was no fancy. Up the narrow gorge 
which led from the west to the Llanfair 
Peak massed clouds black as hell, and 
having in them a sullen metallic hue, 
at variance with the tender colours of 
nature, were sweeping rapidly. The 
superstition which is part of every Welsh- 
man’s nature caught the man. He knew 
what he was going to do, and it seemed 
natural to him that Man’s Enemy should 
be there to see the deed. 

The thought did not check him. 
Rather it steadied him, as in a cold 
fury he crept cautiously from bush to 
bush, worming his way on his belly over 
the bare hillside, until he came in full 
sight of Drysdale and Ike, nailing a 
notice upon the solitary pine tree which 
stood by his claim. 

The ledge outcropped at the very foot 
of this pine, which, standing in the fair- 
way of the winds, had been strained until 
one of its roots had lifted, tearing away 
the surface of the hill, and revealing to 
Evan what lay beneath. He had used that 
pine for his centre post ; and now another 
notice was being nailed above his own. 

Drysdale was using the heel of his axe 
to drive the nails, and for a moment it 
seemed as if the world stood still, and 
Nature held her breath to watch what 
these men would do, 

In the murky darkness of the storm, 
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stood by his claim. 


“He came in full sight of Drysdale and |ke, 
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now focussed on the peak, Drysdale’s 
Jean figure towered unnaturally gaunt 
and tall. His mate stood by him, and 
between the axe-strokes Evan could hear 
Drysdale’s jeering laugh. 

A hard man was Drysdale, who had 
looked at the business end of a Smith 
& Weston more than once; but it is 
doubtful whether he would have laughed 
so easily had he known that the best 
revolver shot in Kootenay lay within 
thirty yards of him, and that every time 
he raised his arm the bead of that man’s 
fore-sight nestled under it. ‘I'wice Evan’s 
finger closed round the trigger, but each 
time before the revolver spoke Drysdale’s 
arm fell. 

Now that the end was so near Evan 
had complete command of himself. He 
even smiled as he slackened the pressure 
on his trigger for the second time. He 
knew that the third time he would not 
dwell quite so long. He would not fire 
in a hurry, because he had no wish to 
maim: he meant to kill. 

And then the claim jumper’s arm went 
up again, the bead stood out clear-cut 
against his heart; but before the trigger 
could be pressed the axe above Drys- 
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dale’s head 
living 


became a flame of terrible 
fire that blinded Evan’s eyes, and 


from it a ribbon of dazzling light leapt 
along the ground amongst falling men 


and crashing timber, whilst a roar as if 
the heavens had fallen in set the whole 
earth quaking. 

The next moment a black darkness 
fell, and through it rain in a solid sheet, 
which shore off the leaves and dead 
branches, and brought racing rills to life 
which a minute earlier had had no exist- 
ence. 

‘There came no second flash, nor any 
further peal of thunder; but when the 
sky cleared with marvellous suddenness, 
and Evan dared to look up, the great 
Douglas pine which had borne the two 
notices lay prone, and the Llanfair Bank 
was again open for staking. 

On the hillside, save Evan, there was 
no living man. ‘The things he found 
were such that he could not lay them 
out decently. ‘Their bones were pulp, 
their flesh fluid—even the suriace of the 
specimens they had taken was fused by 
the lightning. 

The claim had been jumped, but not 
by old man Drysdale. 


MY LADY’S WHIM. 


HE told me to write her in verse— 
S I suppose it 
Is useless to cavil—I can but obey. 
My Lady’s least wish is my law, and 
she knows it, 
But how shall I please her ? and what 
shall I say ? 


Shall I write her a sonnet ? 
a teaser,— 
Shall I strive my poor thoughts in an 
ode. to combine ? 
Are hendecasyllables likely to please her ? 
Is a rondel or triolet more in her 
line ? 


The metre’s 


Stay! How if, 
obeying 
To write as I Zadf, 
I feel? 
Poetical licence upholds me in saying 
Much more than in prose I should 
dare—a good deal! 


instead of her orders 


I should write as 


If I ventured to say in an everyday letter 

How dearly I love her—she might 
think it wrong 

To listen to what, after all, is much better, 

Or at least quite as nicely, wrapped 
up in a song. 


Dear lady, the Muses have 
assist an 
Attemptto make capital out of my rhyme. 
I love you! I love you! You surely 
may listen 
If I tell you in 
were a crime. 


stooped to 


verse what in prose 


You smile at my ardour. 
the poet, 
You'd frown if 

Ah! my dear, 
Yet it’s true every word, and dear lady, 
you know it, 
You may smile now, or frown, so you 
only will hear, 


You pardon 


I told you in prose. 


Ala. 








THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE LAST OF A GREAT HIGHLAND CHIEF. 


CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. 
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Kis God adores, His King obeys; 
Docs factions Iron’, rebellious pride 
“tnd threathing Syrants rage deride: 
| Honours his Weatth, his Rute, ris ime, 
Unshaken, fiat, ¥ still the some. 








| The Keneft Inan whem I ale ways, 


The late Lochiel. 


\7 OT since the 
AN year 1719, 
when that re- 
nowned Chief, Sir 


Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel, was 
buried with his 


forefathers, has 
any successor in 
the title been laid 
in his own Clan 
country, until that 
beautiful day last 
December when 
Donald, the 
twenty-fourth 


Chief of Clan 


Cameron, was borne to his rest under the 
shadow of 
Ben Nevis. € 
At the N 
death of old 
Sir Ewen, it 
is related by 
Drummond 
of Balhaldy, 
his kinsman, 
that ‘‘he 
called his 
sons, Major 
Donald and 
Ludovick 
Cameron, 
and all his friends and domestics 
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This remarkable set of photographs were taken by the writer of these recollections. 
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of the Chevalier, the one in “the ’15 ” 
and the other in “the 45,” were 
attainted and their estates forfeited. 
The loyalty and fidelity to Prince 
Charlie of the grandson, Donald, 
nineteenth Chief, better known as 
“The Gentle Lochiel,” was shown in 
that crisis when he exclaimed : “I will 
share the fate of my Prince, and so 
shall every man over whoin nature 
or fortune has given me any power.” 
His fulfilment of this promise was 
realised by the part he took in the 
“Rising ” of 1745. 

This retrospect looks back a long 
Waye; across the interval chicfs of the 
Clan have come and gone, leaving 
new marks on history, but none so 
memorable as that left by the great 
Chief who forms the subject of this 
memoir. 

Of Lochiel’s high attainments, of 
his true nobility of character, of his 
services to King and country, and 
his virtues as Chief of a great Clan, it 
were presumptuous in me to speak: 
but as a clansman for many years 








Trophy of historic arms at Achnacarry. 


honoured with his friendship, having 


With the banner of Clan Cameron carried at Culloden. on several occasions enjoyed his 


hospitality at Achnacarry, I may be 


chanced to be about him ; toeach of whom allowed to add a personal note to the 
he spoke a word or two, then recommended tributes which must come from worthier 
to them in general, religion, loyalty, than I concerning this great and good Chief. 


patriotism, and the love of their friends. In 


a word, his exit 
was suitable to 
his life, and he left 
a memory behind 
him so glorious 
that his name is 
still mentioned in 
those countries 
with the utmost 
veneration.” 

It was due to 
their adherence to 
these principles, as 
applied to the 
House of Stuart, 
that his descen- 
dants and suc- 
cessors for several 
generations died 
exiles in a foreign 
land. Both | his 
son and grandson 
espousing the cause 


My thoughts go back to a memorable 

















Battlefield of Culloden. 
Cairn of the Clans, 
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Sunday afternoon 
many years ago, 
when I waited in 
the drawing-room 
of the Castle with 
a letter of intro 
duction from one 
of his relatives, 
and never shall 
I lose the im- 
pression that the 
entrance of 
Lochiel made on 
my memory. 
Over six feet in 
height, with white 
hair and beard, 
gentle yet pierc- 
ing eyes, aquiline 
nose, lofty fore- 
head full of 
wrinkles, his face 
beamed with 
kindness ~ when 
he greeted me 
and made me 
welcome; he 
wore the High- 
land dress as to 
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The Late Lochiel. 


At the door of his gun-room. 
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the manner born 
—his kilt of the 
red tartan’ he 
always donned 
for church, 
whence he had 
just returned ; he 
had driven the 
double twelvc- 
mile journey to 
attend St. An 
drew’s, in whose 
tree-shaded 
graveyard he now 
lies, 

Since then I 
have often, in his 
company, roamed 
over the hills and 
vales of the Clan 
country, and by 
such companion- 
ship learned to 
know him inti- 
mately ; learning 
also that to know 
him was to love 
him, to revere 
him. 














The Beech Avenue, Achnacarry. 
Planted by ‘‘ the gentle Lochiel” of “ the "45.” 
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with which he was received 
as he entered the great hall 
to the strains of the famous 
salute on the pipes, when 


Wild and high the ‘* Camerons’ 
Gathering ” rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, 


can never be forgotten by 
any clansman present. Now 
the great and noble life is 
over, and Scotland mourns. 
It was my duty, and my 
privilege, as Hon. President 
of the Clan, to obey the 
summons of Clan Cameron 
to attend, with three other 
delegates, the burial of our 
beloved Chief in far Lochaker. 

A long night journey 





brought me to Spean Bridge, 





Distant view of Achnacarry Castle. 


It was a wonderful fascination that 
emanated from him: the consideration he 
showed to those around him, to the poorest 
crofter as well as to the wealthiest tenant 
on his estates, made me fully realise the 
power of the patriarchal form of government 
—the old Clan system, and rejoice that 
under such a Chief that mode of government 
to some extent existed still. His long career 
in Parliament, his Lord Lieutenancy of the 
County of Inverness, his Convenership of 
the County Council, were tokens of the 
wide esteem in which Lochiel 


where the Cameron country 

is entered from the east; the 
rain, which had poured in torrents all night, 
ceased, and as the mists rolled away up and 
over the mountains, the sun made glorious 
golden patches on the hills across Loch 
Linnhe and illumined the monument to 
“the grandson of Lochiel, the valiant Fassie- 
fern,” in the churchyard of Kilmallie, at the 
entrance to Loch Eil. 

The mountain streams were all in flood. 
foaming and fretting in amber cataracts over 
their rocky beds, their banks dazzling the eye 
with the richness and contrast of brilliant 





was held. Amongst the most 
pleasant recollections that I 
cherish in connection with 
the Chief were the incidents 
of daily life in his Highland 
home, the charm of his con 
versation during our walks 
and climbs, his wonderful 
knowledge and interest in 
men and affairs, and his 
intelligent appreciation of the 
latest advances 1n science. 
The reception given to 
Lochiel by the Clan, at a 
great gathering in Glasgow 
some years ago to celebrate 
the coming of age of his 
eldest son, was one of the 














most’ delightful incidents 
concerning him that | recall. 
The tremendous enthusiasm 


Ruins of Chapel. 


On an islet in Loch Arkaig. 
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colour, from the ruddy brown 
of the bracken, and the 
purple-stemmed heather, to 
the yellow of the reeds, and 
every shade of green in 
mosses and fine grass, all 
vivid and wonderful in the 
freshness and beauty of the 
sunshine after rain. 

Away over the moorland, 
through which the — river 
Spean has carved its deep 
ravine crossed by Wade’s 
“High Bridge,” rose the 
snowy summits of Lochiel 
Forest—prominent amongst 
which is Beinn Bhan, true to 
its name— White Mountain,’ 














pleasantly associated in my 
mind with a summer day’s 
ramble, years ago, in com- 
pany with Lochiel and one of his sons. 

From its crest we looked far up the Great 
Glen of Scotland, giant mountains all around 
us, while below us lay the Castle of the 
Chief, “ Achnacarry ”— the field by the ford, 
The old road to Fort William across the 
drear moorland has its memorials of the dead 
in the cairns by the wayside, where in bygone 
days the bearers rested their burden on its 
sad journey to the place of burial. 

Here, as in many other parts of the High- 
lands, are ancient graveyards of the cians ; 
far back from the road, under a clump of fir 
trees, a ruined wall often incloses the mounds 
and headstones covering the graves of 


View from the Castle. 
Looking up the River Arkaig. 


clansmen. There is such a _ burial-ground 
in Glen Nevis, where le Camerons of the 
MacSoirlie sept ; in another, at Muccomer, 
the eldest branch, Macmartins, rest; but 
the most interesting is in the islet near the 
eastern end of Loch Arkaig, on which the 
ruins of an ancient chapel, a relic of Saint 
Columba’s day, overgrown witha wild tangle 
of tree and weed, holds inside its tottering 
walls and round them the bones of many a 
follower of the Chief. 

Since daybreak, streams of mourners had 
poured unceasingly from all sides, from 
strath and glen and mountain side, into Fort 
William, until its long street was filled with 

crowds of sad and silent men. 











From far and near they 
gathered, representatives of 
every walk of life, from the 
humblest to the highest, from 
chief to crofter. Here a knot 
of shepherds, strong, rugged 
types cf those who battle 
with the wild elements, there 
a group of delegates from 
Inverness Town Council, 
headed by their Provost and 
attended by the quaintly at- 
tired halberdiers with their 
gold-laced hats, scarlet coats, 
blue breeches and gaiters. 
Crowds were slowly making 
their way towards Nevis 
Bridge, to meet the funeral 








Old clan burial ground at Muccomer. 


cortége. \ found on every 
knoll and hillock by the 
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wayside anxious watchers straining their 
eyes towards the distant road at Banavie. 
The short winter day was half spent 
before the front of the long procession 
came in view: it had set forth in the early 
morning from the home of the Lochiels, 
bearing the body of the noblest of all the 
chiefs ; since then it had passed through 
twelve long miles of wild Lochaber country. 

Slowly it advanced, wending its way 
across the Canal at Banavie, over Corpach 
Moss and Lochy Bridge, past the grey ruins 
of Inverlochy Castle and the scene of that 
great battle when the Campbell Clan was 
broken and their coward chief fled in his 
galley, beneath the giant shoulder of Ben 
Nevis, in a silence broken only by the tramp 
of feet and the pibroch’s wail. Halting 
for a while 


great clans, each wearing the tartan of his 
race, both kilt and plaid ; Lord Lovat, Cluny 
Macpherson, the Mackintosh, Sir Reginald 
MacLeod, Macdonald of Glenaladale, and 
Maclean of Ardgour. Keen sympathy was 
felt by all for the late Chief’s sons, who 
followed next ; then came high dignitaries 
of Church and State, representatives of his 
county and of all parts of his country ; and 
last the burghers of Fort William-—all 


equally his friends. So large a funeral had 


probably never been seen in the High- 
lands, and never one in which was truer 
sorrow. 

The wail of the pipes ceased as the town 
was entered ; then, as we neared the church, 
arose and fell the moving strains of the 
dirge—“ Farewell to Lochaber.” Borne 

shoulder -high 





at Bridge of 
Nevis to swell 
its numbers 
with the bands 
of mourners 
from Fort 
William, the 
procession 
again moved 
slowly forward 
to the mourn- 
ful music of 
the pipes play- 
ing ‘*The 








by shepherds 
and deer- 
stalkers,  be- 
tween ranks 
of Cameron 
Highlanders, 
the coffin, 
bearing the 
late Chief's 
plaid, clay- 
more, and 
eagle - plumed 
bonnet, was 
placed in the 











Flo’ers o’ the 
Forest”—such 
music as speaks only to the heart of 
the Highlander, and oh, how eloquent it is 
to him! 

Nature mourned; the mountains had 
donned their white robes; silence dwelt 
among the hills ; here and there the grey 
mist thinned, disclosing height upon height 
beyond, lifting one’s thoughts from the mortal 
to the immortal, from earth to heaven. 

Amid the toiling of church bells, through 
crowds of sorrowful people, the way was 
led by mounted men of Lovat’s Scouts, 
then followed the Cameron Highlanders’ 
Volunteer Battalion, whose first Captain 
was Lochiel ; next came the delegates from 
Clan Cameron, all in Highland garb; then 
tenants, feuars and crofters on the estate ; 
while behind them, and immediately before 
the hearse, marched the pipers in their 
Cameron tartan. The pall bearers, as was 
seemly, were all chiefs and chieftains of 


Loch Eil by moonlight. 


chance tl, 
while the 
touching service of the Episcopal Church 
was read. 

The body having been laid in its last 
resting-place, in a quiet spot sheltered by 
trees and guarded by mountains, Lochiel’s 
piper broke the silence with the plain- 
tive lament, “Lochaber no more,” whilst 
hundreds of mourners filed slowly past the 
grave, pausing while they read : 

DONALD CAMERON OF LOCHIIEL, 
24th Chief of Clan Cameron, 
Born 5th April, 1835; Died 3oth Nov., 1905. 


The sun went down behind the high 
mountains ; far across the Loch the shadows 
rose, higher and higher; the sea lapped 
gently against the grey stones of the old 
Fort ; the mists on the hills deepened from 
grey to purple ; Mother Earth had received 
her cwn again. 


Though much is taken, much abides. 


DONALD CAMERON-SWAN, F.S.A. (SCOT.) 
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MY FIRST REAL FOG. 


THE STORY OF A 


MOTOR CRAWL. 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


7;ROM Burwash, Sussex, to Tonbridge, 

was glorious running. A fine road 

that stretched away white between the 

black hedges ; a full moon in a clear sky, 

nothing in the way, and a 50-h.p. car that 

could do—I shall not say what, lest the 
“police traps” discover me. 

The huge Limousine rocked gently as 

the machine took the slight unevennesses at 
high speed, almost like a ship at sea ; and 
I was nearly asleep inside when the brakes 
cluttered viciously, Br-r-r-r-r-r-brt ! and the 
car stood still. I looked out: nothing to be 
seen except sullen clouds of mist that rolled 
slowly by, impenetrable and dark. I 
opened a small window in the front glass. 
Like a dank veil the fog crowded in, clammy 
and cold. 
“We're in it, sir!” Paull, my driver, 
called from somewhere on the forward seat. 
We were! Panting softly with muffled 
thrub—thrub—thrub, the car stood, like a 
giant thing waiting the word. I clambered 
out. The searchlights met the fog with 
defiant glare, but it was a wall of density, 
and their powerful rays were baffled—thrown 
back to dazzle us. 

“Where are we?” 

“Just passed Tonbridge, sir; I think 
we're right,—ain’t sure, though.” 

“We'll wait a bit: possibly it’s only a 
light fog.” 

Paull chuckled grimly ; the sound reached 
me as from a great distance, “ Have you 
ever seen a fog, sir—a real good ’un ?” 

“No: is this it?” 

My interest redoubled at once. So this 
was the redoubtable English fog! I tried 
to stare into it, but my eyes were of no use 
beyond five feet; I tried to hear, uncon- 
sciously, but nothing met my. straining 
attempts save the monotonous pulsations 
of the engine—for that they were. The 
slight whirrr-r of the magneto gear was 
lost ; the whistling mutter of the pump was 
gone ; only the dull beat of the actual ex- 
plosions remained. We waited. Clouds on 
clouds of wet atmosphere came, passed on 
as others followed. Cheerless and repulsive, 
the absolute darkness was all about. 

“Go on slowly.” 


“ Right, sir.” 

Ata snail’s pace, barely creeping along, 
we moved. At cross-roads Paull got down 
and shinned the guide-posts for information, 
proceeding thence with an unappreciable 
crawl, horn sounding with deaded toot— 
toot—toooot all the while. Twice we were 
headed for a deep ditch, and saved only by 
our slow speed ; three times we sought to 
climb fences, and backed off awkwardly. 

At last, after hours of hard work, we 
reached the first lamplights of London. 
Here the fog was worse than ever ; the sickly 
spots of gleam only aggravated our blindness. 
The Old Kent Road was torn up for “im- 
provements,” and we crawled on. 

“Hi! This ’ere wy!” We _ stopped. 
Everywhere the fog enveloped us, suffoca- 
ting and oppressive. 

“This ’ere wy,” a voice shouted from 
somewhere again. Chains of a dray jingled 
softly behind us. 

“Come on, come on, ortermobile: get 
along, will y’!” 

From the nasty gloom a “ bobby” 
appeared, his face shining dirty yellow, his 
cape glistening with moisture. 

*Y’ can’t go straight on : th’ r'd’s blocked ; 
turn t’ left ’ere, then t’ right, and y’ll coom 
t’ th’ main r’d agin.” 

We tried to follow these explicit directions, 
and failed utterly. We turned to the left, 
but each time we endeavoured to turn to 
the right a house blocked the way. Search 
as we would, no way out could we find. 

“ [ll drive ; you take off a head-light and 
follow the kerb.” 

Paull did so. Following the dim vague 
glow of the big acetylene lamp, 1 drove 
on. Finally we came to a street that led to 
the right. Along this we went at a walking 
pace. 

“There’s no kerb here, sir!” Paull 
shouted. He tried to find his way to where 
he had lost it, but uselessly. I drove the 
car first to one side, then to the other, but 
no kerb! Then I tooted vigorously and 
shouted. No answer! Blacker than be- 
fore, colder than ever, the sooty darkness 
enveloped us. “Il go and see what I can 
find,” Paull yelled. 


4 
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For an instant I saw the reflection of his 
light, then it was gone, and I was alone. 
The brass on the hood of the car flickered 
oh, so far away, and the loneliness was 
intense. I thought of all the crimes that 
had been cominitted while the fog was on 
in London, and the memory was not a 
Then Paull came. back, 


pleasant one! 


creeping carefully, bis light dimly showing 
as a tiny blob of greenish white. 

“Found it sir,—this way: we’re in a 
Square.” 

In this manner, searching, asking, tooting 
and crawling, we came to New Cross. Here 
’buses, carts, drays, market waggons, all 
sorts of conveyances, were huddled indis- 
ciiminately. 

“Is this New Cross?” I asked a man 
who loomed up in our lights. 

“It’s New Crawss, but ’y’ll niver get a 
crost it this night.” 

“From all about came the laughter of 
invisible men at this sally. 

“Were d’y think as y’er goin’, ol’ 
puffer ?” 

The voices were eerily mysterious, No 
one to be seen, yet all about, like dream 
sounds, were these men talking. The car 
chanced to be near the kerb, and I watched 
the passing forms that flitted noiselessly out 
of, and into the depths of the gloom again. 
No sound from them, save for the whispering 
shuffle - shuffle of damp feet. 

At last the conglomeration moved slowly 
ahead. Paull watched his chances, and 
passed first one, then another, eliciting 
mild curses and sarcastic comments on his 
advance. 

“Wot yer doin’? Runnin’ a race?” 
“Ye'd o'tter be drivin’ a nail ’stead 0’ a 
snorter.” “G’arn! is Mommer lookin’ fur 


her kid?” and so on; most of them good- 
natured, a few ugly. 

I watched through the rear-glass, fearful 
that our red tail-light might not be seen, 
and that we should have a pair of shafts 
through the panels ; but we got on safely. 
Then we heard a wild shout: “Stop! 
Stop!” We stopped. A policeman came 
up. “ Yourbackli—— I beg your pardon ; 
1 thought as how your back light was hout !” 

On and on; through a continuous hades 
of darkness, past spasmodically gleaming arc 
lights (that seemed far away enough to be 
stars), by shops whose Christmas adver- 
tising lights showed fitfully in the filthy air ; 
over Westminster Bridge, its sides invisible 
from the kerbing, into London proper we 
crept. Here great flares were placed at 
the principal crossings ; they only served to 
make matters worse. Shooting into the 
blackness with hot roars, they intensified 
the impossibility of seeing. 

Like ghosts people darted before our 
lamps, soundless things that came and were 
gone instantly, as shadows in dim sunlight. 
The greasy creosote pavements gave out a 
sickening smell of dirt and tar, and our tyres 
sucked and squirted muddily through the 
ooze. A few cabs stole by us ; one ‘bus we 
saw, its front wheels on the sidewalk, the 
horses patiently trying to turn round, while 
the driver was “danged if he ever saw the 
like, him that ’ad bin doin’ this ’ere rout’ for 
seven year,’” 

It got so black then, that Paull had to 
follow the kerb again, while I drove ; and in 
this manner, filthy, tired, hungry, and cold, 
we reached Pall Mall, edged our tiresome 


“ 


’ 


way along it, and came to the hotel, seven 
hours fourteen minutes from ‘Tonbridye, 
twenty-six miles, 


THE INTRUDING PURPOSE. 


THE BOOKWORM TURNS. 


OOKING back on the old year and the 
flood of gift-books through which 

he has come to shore, a breathless reviewer 
may safely be allowed one or two. mild 
remarks. Nobody is less tolerable at 
cracker-time than the man who walks about 


with what Sir Peter Teazle calls “a scrap 


of morality in his mouth” ; and that is why 
the copy-book precept and the allegory, 


wherever they have put their heads into 
the nursery, have failed, and always will, 
to find the seasonable welcome given to 
everybody else. They are the Maw-worms 
of the youngsters’ world, and ought to have 
had their day long enough ago. That 
their extinction has been “ exaggerated ” is 
the burden of this humble protest. 

It all comes of putting things to wrong 





L 
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uses. ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne, somewhere in 
his Note-Books, has a curious instance of 
misplaced reform which may illustrate the 
point. He dwells (bless his Puritan heart !) 
with a juicy satisfaction on the case of a 
farmer who scoured his pigs from the taint 
of sty and trough, and installed them in a 
draughty contrivance as clean as a model 
dairy. With due deference to the spirit 
of hygiene and all that, it has always 
seemed that this person must have been 
an officious Goth, and his pork an insipid, 
unmarketable failure. Such a man would 


member that the protest is necessary after 
it has been raised so often. Didactics— 
a word as hideous as the thing itself—has 
had too long a run to be scotched off- 
hand ; and what a weedy team it has had 
to draw its triumphal car during the past 
hundred years or so! First Mangnall, horrid 
queen, besmeared with chalk and children’s 
tears ; and Mrs. Chapone, and “A Lady of 
Quality,” and Mrs. Sherwood, the pious 
Mrs. Trimmer, and the ponderous Hannah 
More, and all those spectacled priestesses 
of solemn inculcation who found their great 

















Photograph specially taken by Reginald Haines. 


Arthur Rackham 


evict his roses from their native clay and 
expect them to flourish in a compost of 
pumice and carbolic soap. Such a man 
would re-paint George Morland’s “ Return 
to the Stable,” and turn that homeliest of 
scenes into an unshantified affair of skylights 
and shining brick, with a bust of Billy 
Cobbett in a niche, an Urban District 
notice stuck up on the wall, and a poke- 
capped inspector prying over the sill. 

But this conceit is not more at variance 
with common-sense than the intrusion of the 
“improving” purpose among our recreations, 
and especially the recreations of a younger 
world, The discouraging thing is to re- 


exemplar in Mrs. Barbauld. Phoebus, what 
a name! Bar implying ferule, and bauld 
meaning—no, let us clap a decent wig and 
cap over that staring patronymic, and 
account it gallantry in Elia that he made 
no puns on it. 

It would defeat the very protest I have 
raised to specify the recent offenders, but 
there are very few publishers who have not 
fallen foul of the occasion each autumn 
offers, by leaving in some of their gift-books 
a tinge of the edifying and the trite. They 
have put the pill of information into the 
jam of narrative or fancy, and must not be 
surprised at the suspicion it engenders ever 
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afterwards when the young eye meets their 
imprint on a title. Some day there may be 
something to say concerning the common 
mistake of building water-tight partitions 
between adult books and the books for 
youngsters. Meanwhile, we may give the 
view of Mr, Arthur Rackham, an artist who in 
his “Rip Van Winkle ” has produced perhaps 
the most original gift-book of the season, 
and is now at work on the authorised picture 
version of Mr. Barrie’s “ Little White Bird.” 

Mr. Rackham, who shuns the formality 
of interviews, is not slow to insist that in 
his work he has never been guilty of 
stalling the child off from his parents as 
if he were a creature apart. “I have 
drawn what seemed best in my own mind,” 
said Mr. Rackham, “and I have found 
that children are as quick to grasp an 
artist's idea as any grown-up person who 
has had no special art-training. What is 
more, the average child is, much readier 
to work that idea out by observation and 
inquiry ; he will be much more grateful for 
what you can reveal to him, and he will 
never forget you if he has once derived 
real pleasure from your work. Think how 
hard it is to forget ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
or the drawings of Caldecott—work which 
I take to be as nearly ideal in the way 
of children’s picture-books as anything ever 
achieved, But it is fair to remember that 
they were well produced ; and here I think 
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the modern publisher ought to be reminded 
how well it is worth his while to make his 
productions last by employing the best 
artists, the best methods, and the best 
material. As it is, the life of a good book 
is measured by weeks or a season at most, 
and it is time we all set ourselves to turn 
out something that may go down into the 
future with an enduring chance.” 

We were talking in Mr. Rackham’s studio, 
—a pleasant hermitage, as our illustration 
shows, of sober-curtained quietness in 
northern London,—and a glance around 
the walls tempted the query as to how far 
modern youngsters go in their appreciation 
of the grotesque. Mr. Rackham smiled. 
“Tf you mean in the way of witches and 
elves,—an old weakness of mine,—then I 
think the modern child is proof against 
the childish fears of former times.” One’s 
memories venture back to little Hartley 
Coleridge, haunted by night-fancies, scream- 
ing himself out of sleep into wakefulness, 
and out of wakefulness into frantic terror ; 
and we can all be thankful that the evil 
days of bogies are over and gone. Let us 
hope it will be the same with the inculcated 
moral that has been tied, like a clattering 
tin can, to so many a tale in the past. And 
let us subscribe our shillings to any society 
for prosecuting this worthy reform, and 
prosecuting also any author or publisher 
who dares to contravene it. Lo es 


THE NEW CREATION. 
TO CYNTHIA, 
BY MILLICENT WEDMORE. 


IX Autumn days Love made the world anew; 


On wood and weald a light ethereal shone ; 


Down charmed glades an air diviner blew : 


The seventh, he was gone. 


Love lingered not his handiwork to praise : 


Drearily darkened sank the Autumn sun; 


Chill moaned the wind along the woodland ways: 


His work, it was undone. 


To that enchanted land he winged his flight, 


Where gracious breezes under halcyon skies 


Your hair stir softly, where the magic light 


Shines in your magic eyes. 








